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JUBILEE 





On July 8, Mother Mary Agatha Brickel, 
O.S.U., librarian of the Diocesan Library in 
Wilmington, Delaware, and a co-founder of 
the Catholic Library Association, celebrated 
her Golden Jubilee as a member of the 
Ursuline order. These few words, encom- 
passing a life span, fail to tell the story— 
how can mere words do so?—of the career 
that began in a kindergarten in Toledo, 
Ohio, saw active service in various of our 
leading universities, and today still finds 
a wider outflow of energy, courage and in- 
spiration as the director of the Diocesan 
Library, the founder 
of its Book Forum, 
and the innovator 
of a radio program 
for Catholic action. 

Mother Agatha 
was born in Cleve- 
land, where she 
completed her high 
school education 
and entered the 
Ursuline novitiate. 

Her final profession 

was made on July 

8, 1897 in Toledo. 

The next five years 

were spent in the 

usual activities of 

the kindergarten 

teacher—story telling, teaching weaving, and 
instruction in singing, dancing and the allied 
arts. Then followed fifteen years of teach- 
ing boys at St. Patrick's Academy, Toledo, and 
five years of teaching girls at the Ursuline 
Academy in that city. During this last 
period, she also served as directress of the 
institution. 

Noting the lack of organized libraries 
and of professionally trained librarians, 
Mother Agatha obtained permission to study 
library science. She applied for admission 
to Notre Dame University, where the late 


Rev. Dr. Paul J. Foik, CS.C, had inaugu- 
rated a tentative course in this field. Due to 
the limited number of students who applied, 
the course was not given. Mother Agatha 
then sought permission to study in this field 
at Drexel Library School. In 1929 she ob- 
tained her cherished B.S. in LS. 

Prior to her return to Toledo, Mother 
Agatha sought and obtained a conference 
with the then rector of the Catholic 
University of America, Monsignor James 
H. Ryan, in which she described the work 
during her previous year and stressed the 

necessity for insti- 
tuting a like course 
at Catholic Uni- 
versity. This was 
all the more neces- 
sary, Mother Aga- 
tha argued, in order 
that hundreds of 
priests, brothers and 
nuns could obtain 
the necessary train- 
ing to help them or- 
ganize their own 
libraries. Thus, in 
1930, Mother Aga- 
tha, during the 
summer session, be- 
gan the Depart- 
ment of Library 
Science, a department that is now incorpor- 
ated in that institution's Graduate School 
and is fully accredited by the American 
Library Association’s Board of Education. 

In 1921, Mother Agatha had discussed 
with Dr. Foik the possibilty of organizing a 
Catholic Library Association, and it is one 
of our vivid memories of these two inspiring 
leaders that at the 1939 annual conference 
of the Association in Washington, each de- 
ferred to the other in attributing to him the 
honor of being the founder of the Associa- 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Public Relations in a Catholic 
College Library: A Symposium 





PUBLIC RELATIONS and STAFF MEMBERS 


By SARAH WALLACE 
Administrative Assistant, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 


Public relations are likely to trip you 
up. Public eos like 180 9 os 
depend upon a gr work wi 
family sae the outside world is asked to 
join the circle. The librarian who sells the 
library to the president, to the board of 
trustees, to the student body, to the faculty, 
through reports, exhibits, articles, 
and other media, will be left without the 
required support if the library staff has not 
been first adequately trained. If the staff 
fails to deliver the goods which the li- 
brarian has promised, or if they deliver it 
grudgingly and ungraciously, the chief might 
better have sat in the library reading a 
professional journal for all the og Me his pub- 
lic relations program will do him. 

To awaken a conscious sense of responsi- 
bility for the library's public relations on the 
part of the staff takes a good deal of time 
and effort on the part of the librarian. Where 
and how does he begin? 

Public relations is a vastly overworked 
— which has come to cover a of te 
of activities which are only a of the 
whole program. It is also feat grat 
persons who wish to aggrandize some vos Med 
effort they have made toward arousing inter- 


1. Symposium conducted at the 
“a ie Annual Conference, 
. 47. 


Libraries Round 
Francisco, July 


est in their work by borrowing this term 
from big business. 

Public relations, to skip all the fancy 
definitions, means plainly and simply how 
you get along with your public. If you 
have good public relations you get along 
weil — your public likes you and you like 
your public. If you have bad public relations, 
they don’t like you, and inevitably, you do 
not like them. 

In a college library your public is usually 
bounded by the campus. It will include 
chiefly faculty and ts, possibly trustees 
and alumni. Publicity is a means of in- 
creasing this public and making it aware 
of you. Publicity is not synonymous with 
public relations. It is a tool of public re- 
lations. Now having agreed on what we 
are talking about, the next step is to see 
how to do something about it. 

College libraries have an added difficulty 
in training the staff in a public relations 
sense since they vary so in make-up. There 
are professional librarians, of course, vary- 
ing in number with the size of the college 
from one to several. Sometimes these are 
all members of the religious community; 


In many 
colleges the professional staff does the be- 
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tion, book selection, and so on—while stu- 
dent assistants handle the public. Student 
assistants have a way of changing from 
year to year. If by some chance one does 
stay beyond the maximum four or five years, 
beware. He is not fit material for a library 
desk. 

To return to the chief librarian whose re- 
sponsibility it is to weld student assistants 
and professional staff members into a con- 
genial working whole, let me caution you 
that in any basic program of public relations 
your old staff members must not be over- 
looked. Sometimes the very fact that they 
have been in the library a long time stales 
their spirit of service. Requests for cos- 
tume in Shakespeare’s day, an easy explana- 
tion of the Summa, the history and develop- 
ment of the Mendelian theory are all old 
stories to them. New recruits approach the 
patron with a fresh and sympathetic ex- 
pectancy. Each seeker for information is 
an individual with a new problem deserving 
her best attention. Often, the old hand 
greets the patron with a bored and machine- 
like efficiency engendered by endless repeti- 
tion. 

If the staff is to be the foundation of 
your public relations program, its members 
must be happy in their work, secure in their 
position, and friendly with you and with 
each other. Failing any of these there is 
bound to arise a friction which will be re- 
fected in contacts with the public. 

To be happy in a job an employee must 
first feel the necessity of the job, know why 
he does it and feel the importance of it. 
This applies from supervisors right down 
to pages. 

All employees should know the main ob- 
jectives of the particular library in which 
they work. I am trusting to you as able 
administrators to get this over to them ef- 
fectively in various ways at repeated inter- 
vals. Do not make them in a pontifical 
statement—that is the surest way to make 
your aims a laughing stock. However, at 
heart all of us are idealists. We admire high 
aims. We all long to feel that what we 
do is worth something beyond the monthly 
check (although I would suggest to you 
administrators interested in staff relations 
that you do not substitute objectives for 
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salary). Before attempting to present these 
objectives to your employees take time out 
to formulate them for yourself. See thar 
they mean something to you as librarian. 
See to it that they are plain, simply worded 
and capable of fulfillment. Choose them 
to satisfy yourself—not to impress the 
faculty, the president or the board. 

That your aims be possible to achieve 
is important. After all, if you attain them 
right off, you can always set mew ones as 
your goal. When the staff is aware of the 
library's broad objectives, then each em- 
ployee should see where his job fits into 
their attainment. It is the obligation of the 
librarian to see to it that when a new 
member joins the staff he is filled with an 
awareness of his own importance in the 
scheme of things. This is difficult, and made 
doubly so when you consider that along 
with this building up process you must see 
to it that the newcomer does not get an ex- 
alted sense of his own importance. 

We now have the employee filled with the 
idea of what the library intends to do and 
how he can help to do it. Now he must 
be told specifically the duties and routines 
which are the every day spade work which 
make his job and eventually bear fruit in 
aims achieved. Take no knowledge on the 
part of a new employee for granted, whether 
he has had ten years experience or none. 
Yet, while instructing him, give him the 
impression that he is skillful, intelligent and 
adaptable—no matter how untried he may 
look to you. 

All routines should be followed through 
from beginning to end. Do not be con- 
tent with merely describing a procedure 
verbally and then go off, leaving the em- 
ployee to flounder through as best he may 
on what he can remember of your direc 
tions. Begin at the beginning and per- 
form each part of the task with him. Ex- 
plain why you do thus and so. Encourage 
questions. Believe me, the questions of a new 
employee may open your eyes to a lot of 
needless red tape you have unconsciously ac- 
cumulated over the years. 

Introduce employees to their various tasks 
and to routines gradually. Do not over- 
whelm them by trying in one day to initi- 
ate them in all the vagaries and peculiati- 
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ties of your particular library. Build slowly 
and you build for greater contentment, 
smoother service and a more cai staff. 
An administrator who does not feel himself 
adapted to training staff members should 
pick out an assistant who is. 

Make sure that all directions which you 
or any supervisors under you give are clear 
and explicit. In the case of complicated 
matters or ones to be done at a later date 
or over a period of time, it is best to write 
them down. 

These points may sound strange in a 
public relations program but a staff member 
who feels his incapacity to cope with a 
situation is likely to cover up with a hastily 
manufactured superiority or a_ self-made 
set of rules. Either may alienate your pub- 
lic. 

Speaking of rules, your library no doubt 
has them. Most libraries do. Early in the 
day explain to each employee the rules. More 
important, explain why they exist, their 
necessity, how they are to be applied. Ex- 
plain them to the staff as you would in 
turn have them explain them to the public. 

Library employees, newly arrived, should 
be introduced first of all to library staff 
members. Should these be many, do your 
introducing gradually. A hasty tour of 
inspection on the initial day with each new 
face attached to a new name makes only 
for confusion. Smaller staffs are easier to 
assimilate in a day's time. Be certain that 
the newcomer understands the role of each 
and his own relationship to the other mem- 
bers of the staff. Also that the old em- 
ployees know the new one’s job and their 
relationship to him. 


After he has met the staff, gradually tell 
him who’s who in the college. Point out 
that the person who just left the desk with 
a copy of the newest book on core cur- 
riculum is the president of the college and 
that he is very fond of mystery stories in his 
lighter moments. So-and-so sitting over 
there in the corner is the head of the psy- 
chology department and has written a num- 
ber of the books in the 372 section. The 
fine arts teacher just going out the door 
Las a fine appreciation of beautiful books 
but a casual attitude toward charging them. 
In each case point out the person and try 
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to identify him by some little trait or fact 
which will mark him as an individual in 
the newcomer’s mind. 

If you accord special privileges to cer- 
tain faculty members, be sure that your 
new employee knows it so that he will not 
be scored for telling the head of the English 
department to leave the stacks or for trying 
to collect 16c in fines from the dean. 

Another job that the able administrator 
sees to is that each newcomer knows what's 
what in the library as well as who's who. 
As rudimentary knowledge, he should be 
told when the library was founded and how, 
if that is remarkable for any reason. He 
should know anything outstanding about 
the building—that the stained glass windows 
are from France or the woodcarving on the 
beams was done by a monk on the campus. 


He should be told any notable events 
in the library's history. He should know a 
good round number which will answer the 
inevitable question: “How many books in 
the library?” He should know the names 
of any great benefactors, what they gave, 
where it is and something more about them 
than their names. 


He should know what is unusual about 
the library collection, that it is strong in 
German scientific abstracts; that it has the 
finest collection of English drama east (or 
west, as the case may be) of the Mississippi. 
He should know that in it is the only 
copy extant of this or that famous manu- 
script. More, he should know where they 
are kept and how to make them available. 
If they may be issued only by permission of 
the president of the college and the bishop 
of the diocese, let him know it before he 
tries to let two freshmen borrow them for a 
term paper. 

More than this an administrator must be 
alert to one staff member's reactions to an- 
other. There are bound to be some incom- 
patibilities. The wise public relations ex- 
pert will not put two enemies or near en- 
emies at the desk together. He will schedule 
them at different hours and try to keep them 
as far apart as possible. He will try to set 
them an example of patience, forbearance, 
and good temper and he will impress upon 
them that personal quarrels are never carried 
on at the desk nor petty irritations vented 
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on each other in public. 


To the best of his ability he fits the person 
to the job. One with a sarcastic turn to his 
tongue should be removed from public 
desks. A biting humor is out of place 
when tried out on a patron. There has 
been a great deal of talk lately about put- 
ting glamor girls at library desks and relegat- 
ing the plainer souls to the back room. This 
policy should not be carried too far. The 
plain person with the nice smile, the kind 
word and the sure knowledge of what you 
want and where to get it wins more patrons 
than beauty alone. 


It’s not an easy job, building public rela- 
tions at home. The librarian may think 
that to train a staff in this way will take all 
his time—and it will take constant care and 
effort. May I insert here the idea that an an- 
nouncement embodying all these points at 
the time of the newcomer’s arrival will not 
produce results. Building a good staff and 
good staff relations is a constant process 


which can never cease. Even worse is the 
assumption that you can print all your re 
quirements in a pamphlet to be read at in- 
tervals by the staff. If you want a pamphlet, 
go and have one. Pass it out freely 
but don’t rely on it to do the job. You 
must emphasize the points in it by prac- 
tice. 

Following all these suggestions to their 
logical conclusion you might hope to have 
a perfect library. I don’t think you ever 
will, however, at least not on this earth. 
In fact, I rather hope you won't because then 
you would stop trying and half the joy of 
life would be gone. But at Jeast you will 
approach one. You will have a staff whose 
members know what is expected of them by 
both you and the college. They will know 
the ways to fulfill those expectations. They 
will like you and each other and their own 
campus public. And the public will like 
them, and through them, the library. They 
will be the cornerstone on which you build 
sound public relations. 





STAFF RELATIONS WITH STUDENTS 


By ROSEANA MURPHY 


Assistant Librarian, University of San Francisco, California 


Those of you who found time during 
the war years to read the Saturday Evening 
Post will recall an article by a leading college 
administrator which appeared at the time 
the so-called “G.I. Bill of Rights” was under 
consideration in Congress. The articles dark- 
ly predicted that the bill would fill the post- 
war college campus with men who would 
regard the educational opportunities as a 
form of unemployment compensation, or as 
a chance for a prolonged vacation in aca- 
demic surroundings. Of course, the contrary 
has proved true. But the librarians, who 
have noted the maturity and seriousness of 
the student-veteran, have also found that the 

ar period has brought new twists to 
old library problems. Every treatise on 
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college library administration mentions the 
problem of book loans to faculty wives. But 
how many mention book loans to students’ 
wives? 

The college library exists primarily to 
serve the students within the “frame of ref- 
erence” that is the college instruction. A 
secondary aim of the library is to teach 
students the use of books and libraries as 
tools. After college, the graduate may for- 
get facts and ideas, but he should know 
how and where to find them. These two 
objectives sometimes conflict. One instruc- 
tor divided his course material into a num- 
ber of “topics”; from the periodical indexes, 
the librarian prepared a list of three to eight 
magazine articles on each topic; this con- 
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ERS 


tained in teaching both 

the use of the library 

been required to find the 

on the suggested topics. 

scribes the instructor who assigned the 
theme topic to all his students, specifyi 
in just which pages of what books they 
to find their material. At the other extreme 
is the teacher who assigns a different term 
paper topic to each student, gives no in- 


BS 


is 


formation as to where material may 
found, and turns a confused class loose upon 
the library reference desk. 


accomplished, and the relations of the li- 
brary to the students, depend chiefly upon 
the loan and reference desks. The work of 
the order and catalog departments is value- 
less without a well planned and efficiently 
run circulation service. Ever greater de- 
mands are being made upon the circulation 
and reference departments, not only by the 
increased postwar enrollments, but also by 
the changes in methods of college instruc- 
tion over the past twenty years. The in- 
creased registration in the social. studies; 
the encouragement of reading in connection 
with natural science and laboratory courses; 
the introduction of survey courses; under- 
graduate “reading for honors”; the general 
reading courses as exemplified in the “Chi- 
cago plan” and the curriculum of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, with the corollary of 
comprehensive examinations; the correlation 
of subject matter by substituting for nar- 
row “majors” the broader “ of con- 
centration”; the senior thesis for the bach- 
elor's degree; the growing number of small 
colleges which offer the master’s degree in 
specified fields—all these comparatively re- 
cent developments require more books (in- 
cluding some books with a limited use); 
greater access to books; more study space; a 
better-trained library staff; greater reference 
assistance by library personnel; and more 


Hurt, Peyton, University Libr. and Undergrad 
—— eshdiey, Univeniny’ of California — 


Reeves, W., and Russell, John Dale, **Relati 
of the College Li to Recent Movements ia 
Higher Education,*’ brary Quarterly, 1:57-66, 
January 1931. 
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instruction in study methods, use of the li- 
brary, and bibliography.* This demand is 
not so much for more materials, as for better 
service, particularly for better instruction in 
use of libraries. The American Library 
Association's Committee on College and 
University Postwar Planning® suggest thar, 
whereas after the first World War the 
American college libraries greatly increased 
their holdings, the aim in this postwar 
period should be, not to acquire more ma- 
terial, but to get the maximum from what 
we now have, particularly by instructing 
students in the use of available materials. 
Ordering and cataloging of books are 
standardized procedures, but circulation 
policy must be adapted to the needs of the © 
students of the particular college. The prac- 
tical application of this principle involves 
a host of inter-related problems; closed v. 
oO stacks; materials to be restricted to the 
~ ea loan periods and number of re- 
newals; overdue and lost books and fines; 
and the many questions involved in ad- 
ministering the reserve book collection. Here 
is an example. The College of St. Catherine, 
a Catholic women’s college in St. Paul, has a 
student population of about one thousand, 
of whom about four hundred are boarders. 
Only a few students work off-campus; class- 
es are held Saturday mornings; and the class 
schedule of the individual student is ar- 
ranged so as to keep her on the campus most 
of the day. Since most students have early 
morning and/or late afternoon classes, there 
is not too great hardship in the rule per- 
mitting reserve books to circulate for over- 
night use only at 4:30 P.M., to be returned 
at 8:30 A.M. the following morning. The 
University of San Francisco, a Jesuit uni- 
versity for men, has over two thousand day 
and evening students. The vast majority are 
non-resident students, and most of them 
work in the San Francisco area. A goodly 
number have all their classes on weekday 
mornings, and leave the campus at 1 P.M. to 
work. This the problem: Should re- 
serve books be released at 1 or 2 P.M. for 
overnight Circulation so that working stu- 
dents could use them? Or should they be 


3. American Library Association and Association of 
College and Reference Libraries. CoB and 
University Postwar Planning Committee, College and 
University Libraries and Librarianship, American 
Library Association, 1946. 
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kept in the library during the afternoon to 
secure maximum use by non-working stu- 
dents? Since few students used the read- 
ing room after 2 P.M., we found that the 
early hour for overnight circulation did not 
deprive non-working students of the use 
of reserves. We tried to adapt the circula- 
tion policy to the needs of the greatest num- 
ber of students. Once the best policy is es- 
tablished, of course, good service and good 
public relations require that it be con- 
sistently enforced. For example, instructors 
sometimes specified that certain reserve 
books were to circulate in the library only. 
This might cause hardship to working stu- 
dents, but I do not believe exception to 
policy is warranted. The problem is one, not 
only for the library, but for the student 
who undertakes outside employment. After 
all, going to college is itself a full time 
job. 

Informal oral instruction in the use of 
the card catalog, periodical indexes, and 
reference works goes on daily. Needless to 
say, the bulletin board containing collateral 
reading and reserve book lists for each 
course should also contain an explanation 
of the procedure for borrowing reserve 
books and of the rules governing their cir- 
culation. For courses in which papers are 
assigned, the University of California* found 
a partial solution to the load of reference 
and circulation inquiries in the posting of 
lists of names of periodical indexes, subject 
headings under which books and articles 
could be found, a minimum list of intro- 
ductory readings, and instructions on pro- 
cedure for borrowing periodicals, etc. Some 
libraries print a student's library handbook. 
One way to determine the need for formal 
library instruction would be a freshman 
examination in how to use the library, simi- 
lar to the “Subject A” examination which is 
used to test the incoming freshman’s com- 
mand of the English language. Some col- 
leges make library lectures of the 
freshman orientation week. I believe there 


are two chief objections to such library ori- 
entation lectures: (1) they do not meet stu- 
dents’ individual needs; (2) being neces- 
sarily cursory and addressed to large groups, 


4. Stanford, Edward B., “‘Honors Work and the College 
Library,’’ Library Quarterly, 12:221-45, April 1942. 
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they make almost no impression on the 
average dazed freshman. Perhaps the two 
best methods are lectures on library usage 
as part of the freshman English course; or 
a compulsory course in use of the library, 
either for all freshmen, or for those who fail 
the suggested examination in library tech- 
nique. Either method of instruction would 
culminate in the writing of individual 
themes which would require the students nor 
only to find the material on their subjects, 
but to prepare proper footnotes and bib. 
liographies. 


Every college library serves not only its 
students, but also other groups associated 
with the college: faculty, alumni, members 
of the college administrative staff. At the 
University of San Francisco, the administra- 
tion of the law school is separated from 
that of the arts college; but sometimes the 
law students seek material in the university 
library. Boys from St. Ignatius High School 
come for information for debates and or- 
atorical contests. And, because it is an 
urban university, its library receives in- 
quiries from other local residents: high 
school students (Lowell Public High is near- 
by); girls from the San Francisco College 
for Women (which does not permit books 
to circulate outside its library); students 
from other universities, and even other li- 
brarians (who may request books on inter- 
library loan, or who may be seeking the an- 
swer to a reference question on a Catholic 
subject). Citizens preparing for city civil 
service examinations have used the reading 
room. Persons seeking doctrinal informa- 
tion, or religious instruction are, of course, 
referred to one of the Jesuit Fathers. Our 
guide in meeting such demands is to render 
whatever service we can which does not in- 
terfere with service to our students. For 
example, one woman sought borrowers’ 
privileges for her son, who was attending 
Stanford and commuting from San Fran- 
cisco to Palo Alto. We explained that the 
books he would probably want would be 
the ones most needed by our own students, 
and that, therefore, we could not make 
any loans to him. Perhaps that was a legiti- 
mate request we did not satisfy, but at least 
our answer did not interfere with our pri- 
mary aim: service to our students! 





STAFF RELATIONS WITH THE FACULTY 


By BROTHER DAviID MartTIN, C.S.C. 
Librarian, University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 


An ideal relationship exists between the 
faculty and library staff of a college when 
the two closely related professions work 
in unison to achieve the purpose of the in- 
stitution. That purpose will be well on its 
way to being realized when good relations 
are founded upon mutual intellectual respect 
between the two professions. . 

In order to analyse the particular rela- 
tions that do obtain in a given college, 
it is necessary, first of all, to recognize a 
few fundamental ideas. First, that we are 
considering two groups which have had 
comparable and frequently equally spe- 
cialized educational advantages. Second, 
that both librarians and teachers are in- 
dividuals, and as such will have many of 
the admirable and some of the imperfect 
qualities peculiar to these two groups. Teach- 
ers generally will be found to be assertive 
in their disposition, while librarians as a 
rule will be less so. These are occupational 
diseases. The former is acquired in the 
classroom which tends to foster the ego, 
and the latter is a result of being called 
upon less often to display knowledge or 
opinion. It must be admitted too that 
positions in the library are too frequently 
filled by people who lack dynamic qualities. 
The library will tend to confirm this timidity 
rather than overcome it. 

It is important also, when analyzing 
faculty-library staff relations, to remember 
that the teaching profession was old when 
Socrates taught on the streets of Athens. As 
a consequence, the teacher has carried from 
time immemorial an air of authority with 
him. He speaks in and out of the classroom 
with a solid and respected philosophy behind 
him that has grown up with his profession 
and that has been accepted by the people 
generally. Teachers are greeted by, “Oh, 
you're a TEACHER.” And then breath- 
lessly: “Tell me, what do you teach?” On 
the other hand, the college library, as we 
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know it today, and particularly the Ameri- 
can Catholic college library, was unknown, 
or almost unknown, a century ago. Like- 
wise, specialized library training was un- 
heard of until comparatively recent years. 
As a consequence, it does not command that 
solid respect from the average layman, for it 
has not yet built up a generally accepted 
philosophy as has the teaching profession. 
Librarians are more apt to be greeted by, 
“O—oh! You're a librarian. .. .” 

Finally, we must recognize that in Catho- 
lic colleges there is still a reflection of that 
conservatism which seeks to preserve all that 
has been found good in the past. While 
welcoming true progress, the Church rightly 
looks askanse at innovations and innovators 
—at least until they have proven themselves. 
And this is because the true Catholic educa- 
cor, knowing that he possesses fundamental 
truth, is interested in expanding it, only 
when he is convinced that the departure is 
based on the solid foundation of truth. But 
he is ready and eager to grasp any and every 
means, including ideas presented by the 
= word, that are presented to him to 

er his educational objective. 

There are, however, some Catholic educa- 
tors, and these are part of the librarian’s 
problem, who make a fetish of this con- 
servatism. Make a fetish of it to a point 
where a good thing becomes an anachronism. 
For example, these teachers release their grip 
on the text-book only with reluctance, if at 
all. The library to them, and they are a 
larger group than one might think, is only 
a required adjunct to the institution and, 
like high-powered athletics, might well be 
de-emphasized. 

How, in view of the comparatively late 
arrival of the Catholic library on the Ameri- 
can educational scene, is the library to re- 
ceive the recognition and the librarian that 
intellectual respect which we recognize as 
necessary for the complete fulfillment of 
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the library's function? First of all, the li- 
brary must prove itself by a service which 
is recognized as indispensable to the college 
as a whole. Second, by attracting notice to 
itself. Don’t hide your light under a 
bushel! It is false humility to know that 
one has an essential element in the total 
educational project and yet not shout as 
loudly for recognition as, let us say, the 
music department or the athletic office. No 
matter how loudly one does shout the wares 
(and needs) of the library, it can never 
equal the chorus of the teaching and extra- 
curricular staffs. But by dint of constant ef- 
fort, the voice of the library will be heard 
above the anvil chorus. 

You may ask at this point, and with 
justice, What has all this to do with the 
relations between the library staff and the 
teaching faculty? Isn't what I have just 
been advocating rather a detriment than a 
help to good relations? Will not the push- 
ing of the library into prominence through 
conscious publicity call down the criticism 
rather than the approbation of the faculty 
and the administration? May it not be pos- 
sible that if the library does succeed in 
calling attention to itself, human nature be- 
ing what it is will assert itself to the injury 
of the library and its cause? 

The answer is, yes, these results are en- 
tirely possible, but they are not probable. 
And even were they to transpire, they would 
not be serious. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. For every negative reaction there will 
be a host of positive ones. It must be em- 
phasized that this recognition of the library's 
importance is fundamental. It is the ground- 
work upon which good relations are founded. 
Unless the librarian first of all commands 
the respect of his teaching confreres as an 
intellectual and contributing equal, then the 
best relations will be no more than that of 
being on good terms with one another. They 
will be the relations of a food clerk and a 
customer; of an obedient servant to the 
lord of the manor. 

But the library has definite responsibilities 
and these must be fulfilled if success is to be 
attained. There must be a complete under- 
standing by the librarian of the primary pur- 
pose of the college and of the needs of the 
faculty and the students. It is knowledge of 


the curriculum and a long range effort on 
the library's part to fulfill as closely as pos- 
sible the requirements of that curriculum. 
It is anticipating the needs of the less de- 
manding ent and tactfully curbing 
the unreasonable demands of the more ex- 
acting members—without offence. A thor- 
ough understanding of the purpose or ob- 
jective of the institution and of the needs 
of the faculty and students will only be ob- 
tained when the librarian enjoys full faculty 
status and attends all faculty meetings. His 
position and that of the library will be 
greatly improved if, at these meetings, he 
not only speaks for the library but also 
makes an occasional suggestion for the bene- 
fit of the whole college. 

Happy relations will be fostered by at- 
tracting the faculty's attention to the li- 
brary. Faculty members will appreciate be- 
ing notified through some medium of books 
and periodicals of interest to their depart- 
ment. If a Friends of the Library organiza- 
tion exists and issues an organ, the faculty 
members should each receive a copy. They 
should be invited individually to attend 
functions held or sponsored by the library. 
Whenever possible each department of the 
college should be called upon to furnish dis- 
plays in the library. 

Since the administration will eventually 
determine the budget, those officers and 
others, who though not officials may be 
equally influential, should be periodically 
invited to the library. The occasion may 
be tc see a new collection or something new 
in equipment. It is exercising poor judg- 
ment however to invite these officers to the 
library only at times when there is some- 
thing unpleasant to point out, or what may 
amount to the same thing, to indicate an 
expensive need. Administrative officials 
generally are taken up with many affairs and 
will not visit the library as often as regular 
faculty members. Thus a magazine or book 
of particular interest to them should be sent 
to their desks from time to time. And when 
certain definite information is required by 
these officers, they will be favorably im- 
pressed if the material is quickly and con- 
veniently made available. 

If possible, friends of the college should 
be invited to the library or should be 
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brought to it on occasion. This tactic will 
not only encourage gifts to the library but 
these visitors’ impression will be relayed 
to both faculty and administration and thus 
the prestige of the library will rise. 

People generally, faculty members 
among them, are impressed by authorship. 
Thus, if the librarian can and will write an 
occasional article or even something more 
ambitious, either on a library subject or on 
any other topic, he will enhance his position 
immeasurably as an intellectual equal of 
his teaching confreres. Although the mo- 
tivation for the writing will be but to give 
audience to an idea, the librarian will be 
accorded the distinction of an authority in 
this field. This, and the ability and willing- 
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ness to speak when the occasion arises, will 
contribute toward that intellectual respect 
so necessary to the librarian if he and the li- 
brary are to be accorded that place required 
for the complete fulfillment of the library's 
function. 

To conclude by repeating then: the effec- 
tiveness of the library will be in direct 
proportion to the good relations maintained 
berween the library and the teaching staffs. 
These relations in turn will be effective only 
in so far as the library staff is established on 
the same intellectual plane as the teaching 
faculty, and in so far as the library is recog- 
nized as an integral unit in the total edv- 
cational effort. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS POSSIBLE THROUGH 
COLLEGE AND LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


By Davin R. 


WATKINS 


Librarian, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 


In speaking of the noisome excesses which 
have characterized modern advertising, Hil- 
aire Belloc once remarked that, neverthe- 
less, there is a legitimate, justifiable sort 
of advertising. If a man produces a market- 
able product, he must let it be known that 
he has this product for sale. In doing so he 
is rendering a public service. Following 
the same train of thought, we reject the 
terms “advertising” and “publicity”, not be- 
cause these words are innately bad, but be- 
cause of the vast accretion of distasteful 
connotations which they now bear. Instead, 
let us use the term “public relations”, which 
has, in addition to relatively good repute, the 
happy quality of being truly descriptive 
of the activities in our libraries which we 
wish to discuss here. 

Important elements in this program of 
public relations will be the publications of 
the college in general, such as the catalog, 
the student handbook, and the college news- 
paper; and the publication of the library 
itself, such as library bulletins, lists of cur- 
rent accessions, and library handbooks. It 
is the purpose of this paper to consider the 
principal publications of both briefly, and 
not in an exhaustive manner. 
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One of the most important publications in 
which the library will be represented is the 


official catalog. The importance of this 
medium of public relations becomes abun- 
dantly clear when some of the groups who 
will use the catalog are considered. First 
and foremost of these groups is the student 
body. The catalog is probably one of the 
first sources of the student's general impres- 
sions of the college. Therefore, it behooves 
not only the librarian but also the other ad- 
ministrative officers of the college so to rep- 
resent the library as to impress the new stu- 
dent with the importance which use of the 
library in extensive reading and independent 
study will have for him on the new level 
of education which he is beginning. No 
one should mistakenly think that the aver- 
age student takes only a cursory glance 
through the catalog and then throws it away. 
Usually he is the master of its contents, hav- 
ing thumbed through it and consulted it 
many times. The second most frequent 
user of the catalog is undoubtedly the facul- 
ty man, especially the newcomer. Since he 
will judge the college partly on the quality 
of its library, the importance of adequate 
treatment of the library in the catalog is ap- 
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parent. And since the average small col- 
lege does not have a faculty manual, the 
faculty man, whether he is new or old, will 
look to the catalog for the organization of 
the library and a list of its personnel, as well 
as for a description of its facilities. As for 
others who will see the catalog, whether they 
be alumni, people in other colleges, or just 
friends of the college, it is important that 
their perusal of the catalog will impress 
them with the high place in its scheme of 
educational values which the college has re- 
served for the library and its functions. The 
day of the “rah! rah!” college boy and the 
football college is over, even though our 
present crowded and highly informal cam- 
puses seem to many of us to be suffering 
a recrudescence of this disease. The college, 
especially the small college, must give a 
reason for its existence, if it is to survive in 
competition with the larger schools and uni- 
versities. It must offer a superior sort of 
education, and the lib will inevitably 
play 2 larger part in the future than it has 
in the recent past. It is the obligation of 
the librarian first of all to see that his li- 
brary makes its proper contribution to the 
curriculum and then to see that its im- 
portance in the educational program of the 
college is adequately demonstrated in the 
catalog. Usually the initiative of the li- 
brarian in revising an ancient treatment of 
the library in the catalog is welcomed by the 
administration of the college. 

In recogniton of the academic character 
of library work, professional members of 
the staff should be listed with other members 
of the faculty. The library must be recog- 
nized as a major curricular force, as an es- 
sential part of the instructional program, if 
its maximum contribution to college educa- 
tion is to be realized. 

In addition to making clear the status of 
the librarian in relation to other administra- 
tive officers of the college and the relation- 
ship of both librarian and the —— 
members of the staff to the — the 
catalog should describe the library depart- 
ment as a whole. The main article de- 
scribing the library deserves the most care- 
ful attention of the chief executive of the 
library. It should be so located in the catalog 
as to indicate clearly the place of the library 


in the educational program of the college. 
The article should state the objectives of 
the library and briefly describe the means 
by which they are accomplished, referring 
the reader to courses offered by the library, 
if courses are offered. The resources of 
the library in books and other materials 
should be mentioned, and reference should be 
made to other libraries in the immediate vi- 
cinity which make their services available to 
students of the college. A description of the 
arrangement of the library may also be prop- 
erly inserted in this article, as well as a 
schedule of the hours during which the li- 
brary is open. It would seem wise to keep 
this article as brief as the foregoing amount 
of information will allow. The informa- 
tion which is given in this article as well as 
other information about the library which is 
scattered through the catalog ought to be 
carefully indexed. 


A second publication of the college which 
offers the library an excellent opportunity 
to promote public relations is the student 
hnadbook. Whereas in the official catalog 
articles have to be kept brief and factual, 
in the handbook the librarian has the chance 
to be somewhat detailed in his description, 
and perhaps even somewhat discursive. At 
this point, however, it ought to be noted 
that if the library has produced its own 
handbook, the general student handbook 
may well contain only a brief treatment of 
the library, mentioning only hours, regula- 
tions, and the like. If, on the other hand, 
there is no special library handbook, the 
student handbook is a valuable substitute. 
Here again, the authority of the librarian 
ought to be made evident, and the role of 
the staff in the academic program should be 
clearly shown. The main article on the li- 
brary should be properly placed to show the 
contribution of the library to the curriculum. 
Let the article itself be informal in tone, 
and let it emphasize the importance of read- 
ing both in sup of work in the class- 
room and in ieisiees study and recre- 
ation. The attention of the student may be 
directed to the possibilities the library offers 
for filling in the gaps in his education which 
are often the by-products of specialization. 
For instance, the student who has a tightly- 
packed major in the sciences may well have 
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his attention called to the resources of the 
library in literature and the arts. This 
article would certainly be the ideal place 
for a description of the facilities of the 
browsing room or the recreational reading 
collection. The method of drawing books, 
the rules governing reserve loans, the mat- 
ter of fines, and all other regulations should 
be listed. And certainly 
be invited to use the 
members of the staff on 
which they can assist him, 

books for purchase by the library. 

be made to feel welcome to use the li- 
brary, but at the same time he ought to be 
apprised of the necessity of conducting him- 
self properly in the mane and of a proper 
concern for the rights privileges of his 
fellow users of the library. 

The college newspaper offers a valuable 
opportunity for bringing the library's pro- 
gram before its public. In fact, it seems to 
me that there is an obligation incumbent up- 
on the librarian to see that his department 
contributes to this school enterprise. It is 
a good place for short lists of unusual or 
popular new books, for notices about 
changes in hours, for publicizing new ser- 
vices, as well as for routine notices ad- 
dressed to the student body. Some librarians 
have conducted successful columns in the 
student press. It would seem that the li- 
brarian might delegate the job of conducting 
the public relations of the library in the col- 
lege newspaper to some capable student as- 
sistant, and then work with him very closely. 
However the matter is handled, both the op- 
portunity and the obligation represented by 
the college paper should receive the serious 
attention of the librarian. 


Likewise, the librarian should be con- 
cerned that his department is properly writ- 
ten up in the college yearbook. Here is an- 
other publication of the college which 
reaches many hands and which is referred to 
again and again by graduates. The prob- 
lem here is to make the library appear to 
its best advantage, and the photographs 
chosen should exhibit an atmosphere of 
quiet, dignity, and warmth. In all of its 
publicity, the library should be easily recog- 
nized as the fundamentally serious depart- 
ment of the college that it is. 


the 
library, to 
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The librarian will do well to solicit the 
interest of alumni through the alumni bul- 
letin. The library is an expensive item in 
the college budget, and all signs seem to in- 
dicate that it will be more expensive in the 
future. Most small college libraries are 
understaffed, and funds for buildings and 
books are in many cases desperately needed. 
The alumni should be kept in touch with 
the fortunes of the library. They should 
hear of its accomplishments as well as of its 
needs. Gifts of books, money, and equip- 
ment should be mentioned in the alumni 
bulletin in order that graduates of the col- 
lege may be reminded of the ray Han 
eminently worthy recipient of their 0- 
lence. News items should appear frequently, 
and pictures should be supplied to the edi- 
tor. Occasionally, an issue of the alumni 
bulletin may be devoted chiefly to the li- 
brary and its needs. The recent Harvard 
University alumni bulletin, devoted to a de- 
scription of the new undergraduate library, 
is an excellent example of such an issue. 

The second group of publications with 
which we must concern ourselves is publi- 
cations of the library itself. Little need be 
said about the importance of these in 
advancing the public relations program of 
the library; they are at its forefront. For 
a full treatment of the various aspects of 
these media, may I again refer you to Mr. 
Lyle’s excellent little book College library 
publicity?" For a discussion of the typo- 
graphical aspect of the publications of the 
library, the librarian need go no further than 
Mr. Walter's book.2 A few words from me 
about each of the major publications of the 
library will suffice here. 

The ordinary college library cannot hope 
to equal the aew quarterly which the Har- 
vard library is producing, nor the recent 
publishing ventures of the Library of Con- 
gress, but every college library can publish 
a bulletin of some sort and a periodical 
list of accessions or a combination of the 
two. There are few services which the li- 
brary can offer from which it will get 
a more favorable response from the faculty 
than a good accessions list containing, in 


1. Lyle, Guy R., College Library Publicity, Faxon, 1935, 


i ie 
2. Walter, Frank K., The Library's Own Printing 
American Library Association, 1934. 
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addition to the classified list of books, bits of 
news from the publishing world and infor- 
mation about new and forthcoming books. 

Undoubtedly the most important publica- 
tion which the college library can offer the 
student is the library handbook. In it the 
student is introduced to the library and its 
many and various services in a detailed 
way. Through the inclusion of a list of 
reference books with annotations for each, 
a little essay on bibliographical technique, 
and an explanation of the use of periodical 
indexes, the student can be provided with a 
study tool which he will find invaluable 
throughout his college course. This hand- 
book will also introduce the student to the 
various members of the staff and describe 
their activities and the departments of the 
library which they administer, thereby en- 
abling him to avail himself of their services. 
Again, the handbook will help to form the 
student’s concept of the role which the li- 
brary should play in his life at college. Thus, 
the librarian can clearly see that the library 
handbook is in itself a subject for his de- 
tailed study, one aspect of which would 
necessarily be its importance to him as a 
vehicle of public relations. 

Other publications of the library which 


have a definite place in furthering good 
public relations, even though this is not 
their chief reason for existence, are reading 
lists, bibliographies, annual lists of faculty 
publications, and brochures brought out for 
special occasions. They are all worthy of 
scholarly, accurate work, and if are 
printed, their typography and e-up 
should be given careful consideration. 

To sum up then, the college librarian is 
perforce vitally concerned with a program 
of public relations. The interpretive func- 
tion of the librarian requires constant good 
relations with the public which his library 
serves. He is not a mere antiquarian, storing 
treasures for a future generation; his obli- 
gations, the reasons for his existence, are 
here and now. He must not be satisfied to 
allow his library to exist at the periphery of 
the curriculum, where it may be used or not 
used, according to the whim of individuals. 
He must demonstrate, through his program 
of public relations, that the library and the 
curriculum exist in a symbiotic reiationship, 
and that the student who leaves college with- 
out having acquired a habit of reading repre- 
sents an educational failure. He can effec- 
tively demonstrate these propositions through 
the media of college and library publications. 





BIBLIOTHERAPY: THE LIBRARIAN ACTS 


By CLARA J. KIRCHER 
Chief, School Libraries Division, Free Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 


Since the publication of Character Forma- 
tion Through Books* there have appeared 
a number of articles on bibliotherapy. These 
have been. written ialists in fields 
more or less allied to librarianship and their 
purpose has been to guide and inspire the 
librarian i would use bibliotherapy for 

general character development, 
ea therapy for children’s specific behavior 
problems. 

There have, first of all, been the writings 
of Doctor Thomas V. Moore telling of his 
success with this technique in his work at 
the Child Center at Catholic University. 
Then there have been reports of the suc- 
cessful work of Judge Jacob Panken of the 
N. Y. Domestic Relations Court, whose 
work in starting young delinquents on new 
paths through the development of reading 
as a new interest, has been watched with in- 
terest throughout the country. 

But the judge dealing with delinquents, 
and the psychiatrist helping to prevent chil- 
dren with behavior difficulties from lapsing 
into delinquency, have not been the only 
ones working along these lines. We have 
received reports of the use of bibliotherapy 
as a counseling technique with college stu- 
dents. On the elementary school level, 
bibliotherapy has been used in the public 
schools of Massena, N. Y. in the form of 
a reading program to develop in children 
those qualities which Washburne Social Ad- 
justment tests showed were most needed. 

And finally there is the preventive work 
being done by the Delaware State Society 
for Mental Hygiene in setting up a curricu- 
lum whereby it is hoped that, through stories 
and classroom discussion, children will be 
helped to have wholesome reactions in pres- 
ent emotional crises, and future mental 


——. 


1. Paper delivered at the Work Conference on the 
Elementa 


Library, Department of Library 
Science, ‘Catholic University of America, August 18- 


28, 1947. 
Complete information about this and other tries 
listed throughout will be found in Suggested Reedines 


appended to article. 


break-downs or lesser difficulties will be 
avoided. 

Librarians themselves have not been 
wholly inactive. The New York Public Li- 
brary has worked closely with Judge Panken. 
It cooperated in the compilation of An In- 
vitation to Read and the books on this list 
are in the Children’s Rooms of the branch 
libraries nearest the juvenile courts in New 
York. Children’s librarians cooperate by 
helping the young delinquents sent to them 

gui in 

A branch of the St. Louis Public Library, 
as part of a summer reading program, co- 
operated with a neighborhood public school 
by helping problem children to pass into 
the next grade in the fall and to overcome 
their emotional difficulties by a program of 
friendly guided reading. And to settle all 
doubts as to the influence of reading itself, 
Sister Mary Corde Lorang’s empirical study 
The Effect of Reading on Moral Conduct 
and Emotional Experience has shown defin- 
itely and in detail the good and bad effects 
of reading on young people. 

Librarians in general, however, have either 
been hestitant to enter into the field of 
bibliotherapy or have been too modest to 
tell of their work. Perhaps the following 
account of one excursion into this field by 
a librarian with no special training or high- 
ly developed program will be an encourage- 
ment to others. The only qualifications 
brought to the problem were a knowledge 
of books, a desire to help a young person, 
and a bit of ingenuity. 

David was a high school boy working in 
the library on a part-time basis. He fre- 

uently stopped at the librarian’s desk be- 
ore starting work to tell her of the day's 
school activities. He had a certain amount 
of racial prejudice picked up from his asso- 
ciates. This prejudice had never been chal- 


There had been race riots between the 
high school boys in the city and an inter- 
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cultural program had been adopted by the 
school authorities in an attempt to bring 
about better feeling. After an auditorium 
address which had been part of this pro- 
gram, David reported to the librarian that 
more harm than good had been done, but 
that, anyway, “Negroes did not know how 
to keep their place”. Beyond a remark that 
it would seem that Negroes had no place 
“to keep” which was different from that of 
white people since all people have the same 
fundamental rights, no comment was made 
by the librarian at that time. 

Some time later, however, the librarian 
told David that she would like his help in 
the preparation of a book list for older 
and that she would give him a few good 
boys’ books to read as a basis for om 
She asked him to write reports on them for 
her, and gave him William Heyliger’s SOS 
Radio Patrol, John A. Tunis’ All-American, 
and Shirley Graham's Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver. The first book has no bearing 
on the problem of racial tolerance, but the 
last two have. The following is the review 
which David wrote for the biography of 
Dr. Carver: 

This beok is in my opinion descrip- 
tive of the hardships all Negroes have 
to go through to get an education. I 
think if every white person read this 
book they would try to treat the Negro 
with more respect. On reading this 
book I changed my outlook on the 
Negro. Before, I thought he was just 
a lazy, shiftless, good-for-nothing, but 
now I believe if given the same chance 
as whites the Negroes will change. I 
think all high school children should 
read this book so they wiil try to help 
the Negro instead of fighting him. 

It is obvious that the reading of this book 
helped David in his attitude toward Ne- 
groes. Was its effect permanent? Later 
events would seem to so indicate. For David 
has been among those in his high school 
who have protested the unfair treatment of 
the Negro students who were barred from 
attendance at the Junior Prom. He also 
has been vocal on the subject of the in- 
justice of racial segregation in school cafe- 
terias. 

This is one example of how an interested 
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librarian can help a young person to correct 
a faulty attitude through reading. Another 
example could be quoted of a who had 
become involved in a sup foot-ball 
rally that turned out to be a march on the 
City Hall. This had been manipulated from 
without by older boys no longer students 
of the school. Joseph Gollomb’s Up at City 
High, a treatment of dissension in a high 
school created by an America First group, 
was helpful in this case. 

Work such as the above can be done by 
any librarian who will train herself to un- 
dertake it. The first thing necessary is a 
sympathetic understanding of young people 
and a desire to help them. A recognition of 
young people as individuals is an absolute 
necessity in this work. 

Then, too, the librarian must herself be 
a lover of books and be thoroughly familiar 
with the contents of those on her shelves 
and of their possibilities in character de- 
velopment. Character Formation Through 
Books will be helpful in this respect and it 
can be supplemented by an analysis of other 
books the librarian knows would be help- 
ful for her own reading public. The Na- 
tional Training School for Boys in Washing- 
ton has done such a piece of work and the 
result, Recreational Reading as a Guide to 
Constructive Living, an annotated list with 
an introductory guide for the use of the 
teacher, has been put out in mimeographed 
form by the librarian of this school. This 
kind of book analysis has also been done 
in the bibliography recently published for 
use by the schools of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul. Its “Special Values” 
notations refer not only to the course of 
study, but also to possibilities for character 
development. 

The librarian, of course, in her day by 
day book selection and her work in the de- 
velopment of reading as a wholesome leisure- 
time activity, is doing much to develop 
character in young people and to prevent 
them from being behavior problems. In- 
deed, in her practice of bibliotherapy, she 
may be likened to Monsieur J in in 
Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme who 
discovered, to his great surprise, that he had 
been speaking prose all his life. Thus, “the 
right book for the right person at the right 
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time” is in very truth the practice of biblio- 
therapy. 

The librarian is in a peculiarly favorable 
position to do work of this ki She has 
an opportunity to win the confidence and 
the friendship of the child without the 
handicap of the aura of authority which 
occasionally hampers the teacher or 
And she has at her disposal, if she is a 
school librarian, the resources of the com- 
bined help of home, school and church au- 
thorities for a well-rounded picture of a 
child's difficulties. She can help the “bad” 
child as well as the “good” one. The dis- 
cipline problem in the library should be 
accepted by the librarian as a For 
in addition to a need that the librarian her- 
self may discover in a child, and in addi- 
tion to the children referred to her by 
parent or teacher, there is always the child 
who makes his own problem known by his 
behavior in the library. The wise librarian 
will recognize such behavior either as a re- 
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lease of pure animal spirits or as a bid for 
attention on the part of a child who feels 
he is rejected. When this happens it is up 
to the librarian to let the child know that the 
library, at least, is one place where he can 
“belong”. This having been accomplished, 
even at the expense of disrupting the order 
of the library to create work for the child to 
do, a long step has been taken toward win- 
ning the child’s confidence and friendship 
and opening the way toward helping him 
with his problem. It is the poor librarian, 
or the lazy one, who “settles” such problems 
by denying the child the privileges of the 
library. 

So the librarian should be ever on the 
watch for opportunities to help her young 
readers. She should never appear to be too 
busy to welcome the confidence of a child 
but should be ever ready to discover his in- 
terests, to feed them with good reading and 
to help the child to develop into a well- 
adjusted adult. 


ON BIBLIOTHERAPY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Annotated Book List for Catho- 
lic Schools. St. Paul, Catechetical Guild, 1946. 

An annotated list of recently published books 
whose “special values” section notes books which 
stress desirable social principles and virtues. 
Kircher, C. J. Character Formation Through 
Books. Washington, Catholic University of 
America Press, 1945. 

“An application of bibliotherapy to the be- 
havior problems of childhood.” This annotated 
and character-indexed list of the books chosen for 
use at the Child Center at Catholic University has 
an introduction by Dr. Moore explaining his 
procedures. 

Lorang, Sister Mary Cordé. The Effect of 
Reading on Moral Conduct and Emotional 
Experience. (Studies in Psychology and 
Psychiatry, Vol VI, No. 5) Washington, 
Catholic University of America Press, 1945. 

An empirical study which shows definitely and 

in detail the good and bad effects of reading on 
young people. 
Moore, Rev. T. V. “Bibliotherapy.” The 
Catholic Elementary School Library. Wash- 
ington, Catholic University of America Press, 
1945, pp. 140-8. 

Dr. Moore tells how the reading of Maureen 
Daly's Seventeenth Summer helped one young 
girl to settle her dating problems. 
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— —"The Calamities of Betty.” Knicker- 
bocker, W. S., ed., Twentieth Century Eng- 
lish. N. Y., Philosophical Library, 1946, pp. 
190-200. 

A practical discussion of “reading and the 
treatment of personality disorder” addressed pri- 
marily to the English teacher. 


— —Nature and Treatment of Mental Dis- 
orders. N. Y., Grune and Stratton, 1943, pp. 
216-32. 

Mostly of Charles who read, among other books, 
Hubert Skidmore’s Hill Doctor and learned to get 
along with his family. 


— —Personal Mental Hygiene. N.Y., Grune 
and Stratton, 1944, pp. 178-225. 


Report on a number of instances of rejected 
children being helped by means of bibliotherapy. 


O'Brien, F. J. An Invitation to Read. N. Y., 
Municipal Reference Library, 1941. 

An annotated list of the books chosen for use 
by delinquents referred to the branch libraries 
in New York. 


Panken, Jacob. The Child Speaks. N. Y., 
Holt, 1941. 

Judge Panken tells how reading has helped 
delinquents. Half of the book is given over to 
case histories, letters, and book reviews. 
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Zannon, F. A. and Appel, R. S. Recreational 
Reading as a Guide to Constructive Living. 
Washington, National Training School for 
Boys, 1945. 


An annotated list of books to help boys to 
develop social values that will guarantee them 
success in society. It contains suggested pro- 
cedures for the teacher. 


Periodicals 


Agnes, Sister Mary. “Bibliotherapy for So- 
cially Maladjusted Children.” Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, 44:8-16 January 1946. 

“A study of children’s books useful in improv- 
ing the attitude of behavior-problem children 
recognized as social deviates. Illustrated by five 
interesting case studies.” 

Agnes Lucile, Sister. “Bibliotherapy: a 
Counseling Technique.” Catholic Library 
World, 18:147-9, 160 February 1947. 

A discussion of bibliotherapeutic technique 
with special emphasis on the adolescent. 
Bryan, A.-I. “Can There Be a Science of 
Bibliotherapy?” Library Journal, 64:773-6 
October 15, 1939. 

A plea for a scientific study of the effects of 
reading upon the individual. 

— —"Personality Adjustment Through 
Reading.” Library Journal, 64:573-6 August 
1939. 

The role of the librarian in general person- 
ality development through reader guidance. 

— —"Pyschology of the Reader.” Lébrary 
Journal, 64:7-12 January 1, 1939. 

The effects of reading a book as measured in 
terms.of the changes in attitude of mind and 
behavior induced in a particular individual at a 
particular time. 

Cole, D. M. “Bad Boys and Their Books.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 16:532-6, 543 
March 1942. 

Often truly maladjusted young people are over- 
looked in child guidance programs and a study of 
high school readers and non-readers showed some 
surprising results. 

Dolorice, Sister. “Doors Are Easily Opened.” 
America, 76:184-5 November 16, 1946. 

“What the right book did toward establishing 
understanding between one lonely child and her 
parents can be done in many other cases.” 
Eagle, O. C. “Combating Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy Through Group Activities in the Public 
Library.” Wilson Library Bulletin, 19:607- 
9, 611 May 1945. 

How a branch of the Public Library in St. Louis 
cooperated with the neighborhood school and 
helped a group of chlidren not only to pass into 
the next grade in September, but also to overcome 
the behavior difficulties which had caused them 
to do poorly in school. 


Fihe, P. J. “The Juvenile i t and 
the Library.” Library Journal, 69:688 Sep- 
tember 1, 1944. 


Bureau of the Cincinnati Public Library. 
Goldsmith, Sadie. “Fable as a Medium for 
Character Education.” English 
Review, 16:223-5 October 1939. 

The influence of the fable as a builder of moral 
concepts is shown to be negligible. 
— —"“Place of Literature in Character Edu- 
cation.” Elementary English Review, 18:176- 
8 May 1940. 

How the intelligent teacher can succeed in her 


oe Sees Ce Saree aes. Se seek, 
happenings ideas found in literature. 

Ince, E. C. “Passports to New Worlds.” 
Christian Science Monitor Weekly Magazine 
Section, July 3, 1943, pp. 6-15. 

A report on how reading has been, to many 
delinquents, a passport to a new world. 
Leyendecker, H. M. “Our Juvenile Delin- 
quents.” Catholic Educational Review, 41: 
139-53 March 1943. 

Anti-social behavior and the part parents and 
teachers can play in its prevention. 

Moore, Rev. T. V. “Bibliotherapy.” Catholic 
Library World, 15:11-20, 24 October 1943. 

The same as Chapter XIII in his Nature and 
Treatment of M Disorders. 

Staniszewski, Irene. “Bibliotherapy and the 
Child Who Has Problems.” Illimots Catholic 
Librarian, 3:11, 26-8 January-April 1947. 

Bibliotherapy from the broad aspect of pro- 
moting robust mental health. 

Tarumianz, M. A. and Bullis, H, E. “Psy- 
chiatry’s Ounce of Prevention.” School Ex- 
ecutive, 62:33-4 April 1943. 

Tells of the work done by the Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene in adding mental 
hygiene to the school curriculum. By means of 
“Human Relations Classes” normal children are 
taught to understand their emotional problems. 
Taylor, E. R. “Books for Character Edu- 
cation.” American Childhood, 26:31-2 De- 
cember 1940. 

An annotated list for the grammar school 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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PROFESSIONAL READING MADE EASY 
FOR INTERNES 


By SISTER MARY JOAN, R.S.M. 
Head Librarian, St. Mary's Hospital, San Francisco, California 


The best guarantee of a close and con- 
tinuous attention is a deep, direct interest 
in the action to be performed. Such interest 
serves the same purpose with man as steam 
does in manufacturing—it is motive power. 
Life in general this driving force; 
for the profitable reading of professional 
literature interest in an essential requirement. 

Various methods may be used to stimulate 
the interest of interns in the reading of 
medical literature. The direct method sets 
up a certain number of books to be read 
with credit or recognition for each. A less 
direct method surrounds the student with 
books on various subjects with the hope 
that reading may become contagious. A 
modification of this method employs various 
devices to call the intern’s attention to the 
literature which surrounds him: bulletin 
boards, wrappers, special bibliographies, new 
books, shelves, reviews, and exhibits of a 
special kind. 

Each of these methods has its advantages 
and there is no reason why all cannot be 
used simultaneously or cumulatively; how- 
ever, none of them can work un- 
less the interest of the reader is first aroused. 
The best way to get interns interested in 
reading is not by surrounding them with 
books, but by cultivating the interest they 
have or can develop to the point that they 
must read if they are to obtain the necessary 
information to satisfy their felt needs. If 
interest is stimulated, the intern will inevi- 
tably go to the books for further information. 
As new ideas are thereby acquired, greater 
interest is aroused and creative thinking is 
stimulated which in turn leads to more ex- 
tensive i The realization of what has 
been done throughout the world, what is be- 
ing done elsewhere, by whom, why, how, 
and with what results impels the student 
to strive for a similar achievement in his 
own field. Whatever the subject under con- 
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sideration may be, reading is one of the 
necessary steps to increase interest in it. 
Even more important than the stimulating 
of interest is the problem of keeping it sus- 
tained. This must naturally make us library 
minded. Here let us consider for a moment 
the relationship of the library to hospital 
administration. We know that on this rela- 
tionship depend the development of the stu- 
dent and the well-being of the institution. 
The function of the medical library as an in- 
tegral part of medical education is to develop 
and enrich the life of every doctor by bring- 
ing to him those materials of knowledge and 
inspiration essential to the fulfillment of the 
duties and responsibilities of his profession. 
The essence of medicine, as of any fine 
art, is not found in the mechanical details 
of execution nor entirely in the skill and 
technique of the doctor. Both method and 
skill are of the greatest importance; but 
the creative imagination, the sensitive spirit, 
and the intelligent understanding of the 
underlying principles and practices of the 
profession constitue the real essence of 
medicine. One of the best means of making 
the intern aware of this fact is to acquaint 
him with the facilities of the hospital medi- 
cal library. The specific purpose of this li- 
brary is to make available to members of 
the medical staff, medical literature present- 
ing standard procedures and descriptions of 
the most recent dev ts im medicine, 
surgery, and the specialties offered by the 
hospital. It is also a means of supplying 
the necessary material for immediate refer- 
ence and consultation, intensive study of the 
ro. and the preparation of papers, con- 
and special reports to be used in 
lectures or for publication. The American 
College of Surgeons requires that an ade- 
quate library comprise: 
A basic collection of carefully selected 
authoritative medical textbooks and 
reference works of the latest edition, 
together with files of current journals 
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including those which most effectively 

reflect recent developments in medi- 

cine, surgery, and those specialties 
which are represented in the clinical 
service of the hospital.” 

Particular emphasis is laid on current pub- 
lications of scientific value. Apart from the 
laboratory, one of the greatest means of 
keeping informed of scientific technique, 
discovering new methods, and following the 
results of novel treatments is the reading of 
current periodicals, for example, Medical 
Clinics of North America and Surgical 
Clinics of North America, and the utilization 
of the knowledge derived in actual situations. 


Since the members of a professional group 
are usually occupied to their maximum capa- 
city, they will read ready information on 
current topics, if available at a minimum 
cost of time. If the library is to function 
effectively in this respect, it must be con- 
veniently and centrally located. The actual 
location of the room will affect directly the 
amount of usage. Provision should be made 
for proper and adequate equipment and all 
that is necessary to make the library comfort- 
able and attractive. Its size will naturally de- 
pend on the capacity and needs of the hos- 
pital, but since every active library is bound 
to expand rapidly, future growth should 
always be kept in mind. 

Though the adequacy of the department 
depends largely on its selection of profes- 
sional literature, high in interest and re- 
search value, the importance of a well-quali- 
fied librarian must receive due recognition. 
To be of real value to the institution, the 
librarian must be conscious of the extent 
of her obligation and alert to the possibilities 
of the library. If she has a sincere interest 
in the development of the professional 
group, she will be enthusiastic in making the 
doctors aware of the service she has to offer. 
After learning their needs, she will take the 
library and its service to them. She should 
build up an eagerness, a consciousness, and 
a need for the library through posters for 
bulletin boards wherever they are located, 
attendance at staff meetings, cooperation 
with journal clubs, annual or semiannual re- 
ports, and by assembling material concern- 
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ing the unusual cases which the record li- 
brarian has called to her attention. The li- 
brarian will also discuss with the individual 
interns the facilities of the library and the 
new books and periodicals that have been 
added to the collection, informing them of 
the use which will be made of any contri- 
butions. She will acquaint herself with the 
current interests of individuals and groups 
and notify them of new material available 
in their particular fields. In conformity with 
the standards set forth by the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons: 


She shall not only act as custodian of 
its contents, but shall also arrange for 
the necessary cataloging and indexing 
which shall enable the medical staff to 
do reference work quickly and with 
ease. Assistance in the preparation of 
bibliographies, translations, abstracts, 
and reviews of the literature shall be 
made available either through the 
librarian of the hospital or through 
the use of extension facilities offered 
by other libraries.* 

While continued education through read- 
ing is vital in maintaining the standards of 
the hospital, it is not less essential in sus- 
taining the interest of the interns. The 
secret of making professional reading in- 
teresting to them is largely in having an 
organized, enthusiastic, and interested visit- 
ing staff. The value of daily contact with 
this staff cannot be over-emphasized. Or- 
ganization makes possible staff conferences, 
journal clubs and reports. If the leader him- 
self is energetic, he will inspire enthusiasm 
and interest in his students. With such 
enthusiasm the most commonplace and often 
tedious routine becomes touched with amaz- 
ing interest. In reviewing periodical liter- 
ature, the leader will stress the importance 
of the care of the patient, showing how 
necessary it is for the intern to develop a 
personal interest in each case so that he will 
be stimulated to make further study. This 
calls for the highest type of cooperative ef- 
fort, combined with intelligent appreciation 
of the results obtained in all the departments 
of the hospital. Dr. Vincent, at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Boston Medical Library 
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in 1926, spoke of the library as a social 
memory: 

A medical group which works with 
litle or no reference to books and 
journals suffers serious limitations. 
Without knowledge of what others 
have discovered, daily experience can- 
not be interpreted. 
Avoidable mistakes, waste, and dupli- 
cation of effort are inevitable. Doc- 
tors become victims of empiricism 
and routine; imagination and initia- 
tive lack stimulus; enthusiasm and en- 
ergy decline; minds grow sterile that 
under the quickening influence of the 
recorded experience of others might 
have been fruitful. 

For determining what books and periodi- 
cals should be purchased, a library committee 
should be responsible. This committee is 
usually made up of a group of the visiting 
staff. To maintain interest, all the staff 
members should have an opportunity to 
recommend books that may be of value to 
the library. When purchasing books and 
subscribing to periodicals, the needs of the 
reader should be borne in mind as well as 
the value of the books as a permanent ac- 
cession. It must be remembered, however, 
that a collection which is extensively used is 
more valuable than one which is attractively 
arranged, but whose component parts never 
travel from the shelf. 

Cooperation has always been the basic 
principle for success in any undertaking 
where a group or groups of individuals work 
together. While it is expected that varying 
interests will dominate, nevertheless, the 
needs of each individual reader should be 
respected. For this reason it is of particular 
importance that all members of the visiting 
and house staffs clearly understand and re- 
spect the library regulations, especially those 
regarding the removal of books and journals 
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from the library. Enforcement of regula- 
tions is achieved more effectively through 
the restriction of privileges than through 
the imposition of fines. Many good libraries 
are of little value because the most recent 
journals or the best books are “borrowed” by 
doctors and forgotten under stacks of adver- 
tising literature in the office, or lie untouched 
for weeks hidden away in some desk drawer. 
Sometimes it is impossible to have journals 
bound because of a missing number or the 
mutilation of a copy by someone interested 
in a particular article, forgetting that others 
are also interested. The enforcements of 
the library regulations should be a point of 
honor with the doctors and their importance 
should be emphasized from time to time at 
staff meetings. 

By such means the medical library makes 
a definite contribution to the training of 
members of the medical staff and ultimately 
to the better treatment of the patient through 
the understanding and utilization of im- 
proved methods. The intense eagerness with 
which we work for a cause and the enthusi- 
astic ardor we display for the sake of pro- 
moting some worthy end are the direct effect 
of a close and continuous interest. The cul- 
tivation of interest not only makes actions 
easy to perform, but also creates human 
efficiency. Any enterprise in which a man 
is allowed to assume responsibility, to take 
personal initiative, and to feel that he is 
creating something or that he is expressing 
himself in his work is bound to call forth 
the best that there is in man. While it is 
true that theoretical knowledge from scien- 
tific lirerature must be translated into prac- 
tice before it creates real values, nevertheless, 
factual knowledge is an absolute necessity 
for the professional growth of interns, and 
the medical library will always have the 
responsibility of contributing to it. With 
an organized, enthusiastic, interested, and 
well-informed staff, the hospital can give the 
most precious thing in the power of a hospi- 
tal to give—distinguished medical care. 


re, 
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TALKING SHOP 


A PAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Richard James Hurle, 





Just about the time I was dusting off the 
portable to write the editor of the CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY WORLD whether we might not have 
a section of “Inquiries and Answers”, came his 
offer to do something for high school librarians. 
In this new department we wish to provide prac- 
tical answers to your questions. Beyond that we 
want to provide helpful publicity hints, in- 
formation on new materials, ideas on organization 
and management, and the wide variety of grist 
that goes into a school librarian’s mill. For in- 
stance, we plan to devote our next page to ideas 
for Catholic Press Month, and to show we are in 
earnest we shall send a suitable book to the first 
three librarians sending in usable suggestions. 
Another issue of “Talking Shop” will concen- 
trate on a discussion of the new editions of 
Britannica Junior, Compton's and the World 
Book. It was our good fortune recently to have 
a long talk with the Educational Director of 
Britannica Junior, and we want to pass along the 
information given. We hope to obtain similar 
data from the other encyclopedia publishers. On 
the other hand, let us have your suggestions, ideas 
and “helps”. Send them promptly to the editor 
of this page at the Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
As.we are working for the present on a bi-month- 
ly schedule, the date line for contributions is 
January 15th. Take time out during the Christ- 
mas holidays to make this New Year's resolution 
—an idea a month for “Talking Shop”. 


Some Recent Books 


We recently examined three professional books 
which should interest you. Lucile F. Fargo has 
just revised her The Library in the School (Chi- 
cago, American Library Assn., 1947, 4th ed., 
405p., $4.) It is THE text for school librarians 
with basic principles, attitudes and fundamentals. 
The accent is on the library as a communication 
center and a dominant agency in the educational 
program. The contents and arrangement follow 
the pattern of previous editions but the material 
has been rewritten and brought up-to-date. 
Audiovisual aids are given a prominent section, 
educational literature has been freely incorpor- 
ated, the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative 
Study for Secondary School Standards have been 
given due prominence, and the question sections 
are omitted. The thirty photographs are excellent 
and the new work lives up to the high reputation 


of its predecessor. Illustrators of Children's 
Books by Bertha E. Mahony, Louise P. Latimer 
and Beulah Folmsbee (Boston, Horn Book, 1947, 
527p., $15.) is a beautiful book, informative and 
interesting. Individual chapters by as many au- 
thorities are devoted to early English and American 
illustrators, Howard Pyle, foreign picture books, 
graphic processes, children’s classics, animated 
drawing and new trends. Biographies and biblio- 
gtaphies are extensive and the whole is a real 
contribution to professional literature. May Hil! 
Arbuthnot’s Children and Books (N.Y., Scott, 
Foresman, 1947, 626p., $5., textbook ed. $3.50) 
is both a survey of children’s literature and a 
discussion of what children read, why they read 
it and what to do about the radio, movies and 
comics. Included are reading interests from 2-14, 
criteria for the evaluation of all types of books, 
illustrations from outstanding books, selections 
which show the growth of children’s literature 
and an extensive bibliography. For librarians, 
parents and students. 


Miscellanea 

Do you know of the splendid set of four large 
picture-posters from the Council against Intoler- 
ance in America (17 East 42d St., N.Y.C.)? 
Each poster has an appropriate quotation from 
Lincoln, Washington, F. D. Roosevelt and Jeffer- 
son. Racial, religious, social and economic toler- 
ance are strikingly presented. 

Do you have your copy of the October 1947 
issue of Reading for a Better World (Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday & Co., gratis)? It con- 
tains 125 titles recommended by the Catholic 
Evaluation Committee and supplements the basic 
list of March 1947. 

Father Rongione, O.S.A., librarian of the 
Augustinian Academy, Staten Island, sent us 4 
copy of Inter Nos describing the recent meeting 
there of the New York-New Jersey Unit. Six 
postulants sang parodies on Gilbert & Sullivan 
selections portraying phases in the life of a li- 
brarian. “A librarian’s lot is not a happy one, 
happy one.” 

About 200 checklists have been returned by 
those schools cooperating in the revision of the 
evaluated Catholic list of periodicals. The re- 
sults will be made available soon after the Christ- 
mas holidays. Our next project is to increase the 
day to 28 hours and the week to 10 days. 
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UNITS 





Mid-West 

Approximately 380 delegates from eight 
Mid-Western states attended the twelfth an- 
nual convention of the Mid-West unit of the 
Catholic Library Association, October 17-18. 
The meeting was held at the invitation of 
the Catholic Community Library and the 
Catholic high schools of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, under the patronage of the Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O'Hara, D.D., Bishop of 
Kansas City, at Lillis High School. 

The theme of this year’s convention, 
forming lay apostles through the library, was 
promoted by representatives of the five 
states comprising the Mid-West unit: Kans- 
as, Neb: Colorado, Oklahoma and West- 
ern Missouri. Also taking part in the con- 
vention were delegates from Iowa, Illinois, 
Arkansas, and Eastern Missouri. 


Prominent speakers attending the meet- 
ing were Dr. William A. FitzGerald, of St. 
Louis University, Rev. Stephen A. Leven of 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma, and Mr. George Miles 
of NCWC, New York. 

The convention program included round 
table discussions, general sessions, and dis- 
plays of Catholic and educational films and 
literature. 


Spokane 

The Spokane Unit celebrated National 
Catholic Book Week in its eleven elemen- 
tary schools, three high schools and two col- 
leges by arousing the interest and enthusiasm 
of pupils, students and their parents for 
good books—Catholic books. In the schools, 
during the week preceding National Catho- 
lic Book Week, special programs of plays, 
music, songs, games and radio work were 
used to spark the attention of pupils and 
parents to the Eighth Annual Spokane Catho- 


lic Book Fair which ushered in Catholic 
Book Week. 

The Book Fair was sponsored by the laity 
—the Diocesan Councils of Catholic Men 
and Catholic Women, and Catholic Youth. 
Under the general chairmanship, commit- 
tees on publicity, program, patrons, ar- 
rangements, hospitality, mothers’ clubs, lo- 
cal authors and display were set up. These 
committees gave unstintingly of their time, 
energy and talents until the final curtain of 
the Catholic Book Fair, the success of which 
was beyond their greatest dreams. Over two 
thousand people registered during the two 
days. Sessions began at 10 A.M. and closed 
at 10 P.M. Every minute was consumed 
in reviews, lectures, luncheon, dinner and 
browsing among the fifteen-hundred books 
and pamphlets—a display that was striking 
and attention-holding in its entirety. 

The magnet was drama, for the guest 
speaker was the Reverend Urban Nagle, 
O.P., of the Blackfriars Guild, New York 
City, who held his audience enthralled as 
only an artist of the theater can do. Father 
Nagle delivered three lectures, the topics of 
which were “Mother Goose”, “Toward a 
Catholic Theater”, and “Transmission Belt: 
Press, Radio and Theater”. So keen has 
been the interest aroused in all who parti- 
cipated that the committee is receiving ideas 
daily for next year’s venture. Some have 
even requested a series of lectures by able 
speakers for the coming year! Thus en- 
abling the realization of the theme of Na- 
tional Catholic Book Week: Christian Books, 
Stepping Stones to World Unity. 

Mrs. H. B. SWANSON, Chairman 


C.N.L.A. OFFICERS 


At the meeting of the Council of National 
Library Associations Brother A. Thomas, 
F.S.C,, President of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation was elected Vice-chairman for a two 
year term. Miss Betty Cole, Librarian at 
the American Cyanamid Corporation was 
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elected Chairman and Mr. Willam Bowman 
of the Merchant Marine Library was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





A.L.A. FouRTH ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


The American Library Association has 
recently organized an Activities Committee 
whose purpose is to examine and evaluate 
the Association, its set-up, it modes of action 
and its projects, so as to recommend to the 
Association methods of more effective and 
vital organization and administration. Since 
this is the fourth time that the Association 
has engaged in such activity, it is called the 
Fourth Activities Committee. At a recent 
meeting of the Council of National Library 
Associations, Mr. Ralph Shaw presented a 
tentative report on activities and plans to 
provide a ground work for a wide partici- 
pation in discussions and in suggestions. 
Some of the important points of the report 
are as follows: 

1. Decentralization of the A.L.A.; re- 
gional and national bases with a 
larger percentage of membership on 
respective committees. 

. A single organization to represent 
all library groups. 

. Reorganization of state and local 
library groups as part of the A.L.A.; 
incardination of all national groups 
as affiliates of A.L.A. 

. Organization of librarians according 
to professional status rather than 
income. 

. Reorganization of dues structure. 

. Reorganization of the Council ac- 
cording to library functions in na- 
tional headquarters. 

. Reorganization of the divisional 
allotment. 

. Study of the internal operations of 
the A.L.A. headquarters, in fields of: 

a. Public relations 

b. Association affairs 

c. Administration 

d. Technical processes 
e. Service to readers 


Some sidelights on the report create iden- 
tical committees of the A.L.A. in state organi- 
zations. To implement this reorganization 
A.LA. plans seven regional meetings in 
1949, rather than one national meeting. 
The question of affiliation is being recon- 
sidered so that monetary contributions from 
member associations may be made easier. 
In this regard it is significant that one of 
the main obstacles to the affilation of the 
Catholic Library Association to the A.L.A. 
was the sizeable annual tribute exacted. In 
the new arrangement the Catholic Library 
Association would merge its identity except 
in its special field of study. We would take 
our place as Americans in library matters, 
and as Catholics in the specialized problems 
inherent in our profession. The A.L.A. and 
the C.L.A. both would appreciate any expres- 
sion of opinions on these proposed changes. 





AMERICAN BOOK CENTER 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Book Center held on Sep- 
tember 24th, 1947 it was recommended that 
the A.B.C. wind up its activities on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1947, with a skeleton operation con- 
tinuing up to March 31st, 1948, if necessary. 
This recommendation was sanctioned at 4 
meeting of the corporation on the following 
day. The following is the text of the 
resolution: 

“On motion made by Mr. Lord, seconded 
by Dr. Evans, the Corporation resolved that 
che American Book Center for War-Devas- 
tated Libraries be dissolved, effective March 
31st, 1948, or as soon thereafter as the affairs 
of the corporation can be properly liquidated; 
that the good will and the assets of the 
corportation be turned over from time to 
time, at the discretion of the officers, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Board of Direc- 
tors, to some successor agency which may 
be set up to operate in the fields now covered 
by the American Book Center for War-De- 
vastated Libraries, or in the field of exchange 
of publications, or in such other fields as its 
charter of action may provide, or failing the 
creation of such successor agency previous 
to the dissolution of the corporation, to the 
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Librarian of Congress, to be held in trust 
pending the creation of such a successor or- 
ganization, or in the failure of such a suc- 
cessor organization to come into being with- 
in one year after the dissolution of the 
American Book Center for War-Devastated 
Libraries, Inc. to be used by the Librar*-n 
of Congress for the encouragement of foreign 
exchange; that such successor organization 
be authorized to write after its name ‘Suc- 
cessor to the American Book Center for War- 
Devastated Libraries, Incorporated’; and 
that the officers of the Board of Directors be 
empowered to carry out the purposes of this 
directive”. 

The text of the resolutions presented to 
the Council of National Library Associations 
at its meeting on November 7th was ac- 
cepted as presented. As chairman of the 
Council's Committee on Books for Devastat- 
ed Libraries, Mr. Lord proposed that he as 
Chairman, the Librarian of Congress, and Dr. 
Charles W. David, librarian of the University 
of Pennsylvania and president of the Re- 
search Library Association, call a meeting to 
discuss a successor agency before the end 
of 1947. Mr. Rice, president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, moved that the 
Council adopt the suggestion. He was 
seconded by Mr. Fleming of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries. The 
council unanimously endorsed the proposal. 

Very shortly this new agency sponsored 
by the united library associations assembled 
in the Council will have worked out plans 
to effect the continuation of the work of the 
American Book Center on a permanent, 
wider, and more useful basis. 





CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


A new course in Catholic Bibliography 
was introduced in the 1947 Summer Session 
in the Department of Library Science, Catho- 
lic University of America. Ten students, 
nine priests and one sister, enrolled for the 
course, which was designed primarily for 
seminary librarians. It aimed to cover the 
more important reference tools, source ma- 
terial collections, and bibliographies in the 
fields of Theology, Canon Law, Patristics, 
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Scripture, Biography, Liturgy, Church His- 
tory, Missiology and Religious Orders. A 
bibliography of over 1400 works has been 
gathered as the basis of the course, and oral 
and written reports were given by the stu- 
dents on selected items. Guest lecturers 
from the teaching staff of the university 
shared in the instruction on special subject 
fields. The Reverend James J. Kortendick, 
S.S., Head of the Department of Library 
Science, directed the course in the form of 
a seminar. It is hoped that out of this 
seminar, which is to be continued in subse- 
quent summer sessions and also during the 
school year, will develop a published guide 
to Catholic bibliography and reference. 





ROSARY COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Rev. O.J. AUVIL (Rosary '47) is dean of studies 
and librarian, Jesuit Novitate, Sheridan, Ore. 
Sister M. Ethwina BONCYZK, S.S.N.D. (Rosary 
’47) is librarian of Notre Dame High School 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Luella BUCKLEY (Rosary '47) is head of the 
French Department, Lakeview High School, 
Chicago. 

Sister M. Angela Merici CORNYN, S.S.N.D. 
(Rosary '47) is librarian and instructor of li- 
brary science subjects in the Motherhouse of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lucille D’'AMORE, (Rosary ‘47) has been named 
librarian of Burlington, Wis., Public Library. 

Ivonne DE GUIRE (Rosary '47) is an assistant in 
Mottet Branch of Tacoma, Wash., Public 
Library. 

Florence EDWARDS (Rosary ‘47) is assistant 
librarian of Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 

Evelyn FONSTEIN (Rosary ‘47) has been ap- 
pointed assistant cataloger in Chicago Teachers 
College Library. 

Sister M. Leonards GENEVICIUS, C.S.C. (Rosary 
47) is librarian of St. Casimir Academy, 
Chicago. 

Sister M. David LEONARD, O.S.U. (Rosary 
47) is an English and mathematics instructor 
in Calvert High School, Tiffin, O. 

Mrs. Helen Firth LINMAN (Rosary '47) has been 
appointed an assistant in the Order Dept., 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

Ruth MAY (Rosary '47) is an assistant of Mo- 
desto, Calif., Public Library. 

Rosemary MORAVEC (Rosary '47) is reference 
librarian at the University of Portland, Ore. 
Brother J. D. ODWYER, F.S.C_H., (Rosary '47) 
is principal and librarian of the Boys’ Central 

High School, Butte, Mont. 
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Rev. David B. SINGERHOFF (Rosary 47) has 
been appointed librarian of St. Bernard's 
Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 

Sister M. Manetta SQUIRE, R.S.M., (Rosary '47) 
is librarian of Siena High School, Chicago. 
Sister M. Rita STALZER, C.S.J., (Rosary '47) 
has been appointed librarian of Nazareth Aca- 

demy for Girls, La Grange, IIL. 

Margaret VIVIANO, (Rosary ‘47) is librarian 

of St. Ignatius High School, Chicago. 





NEw MEMBERS 


Mr. Anthony J. DeVito, Cambridge, Mass. 

Saint Mary of Nazareth Hospital, Chicago, IIl. 

Loretto Academy, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Mary Martha, S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Josephine Savaro, Scranton, Pa. 

St. Bernard Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Harry C. Viti, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Trinity High School, River Forest, Ill. 

Miss Ann Coleman, New York, N.Y. 

University of St. Thomas Library, Houston, Tex. 

Sister Mary Aletha, H.M., Spokane, Wash. 

St. Vincent Academy, Newark, N.J. 

Southeast Catholic High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Calif. 

Sacred Heart School, La Plata, Md. 

Sister M. Bernadita, F.S.P.A., Spokane, Wash. 

Bishop Toolen High School, Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. Philip Sheridan, Green Bay, Wis. 

Miss Florence Simpson, New York, N.Y. 

St. Dominic Academy Library, Jersey City, N.J. 

St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Ky. 

Sister Eutropia, $.C.N., Bardstown, Ky. 

St. Thomas High School, Rockford, Ill. 

Sister Kathleen Therese, §.P., Chicago, IIl. 

Sister Mary Veronica, Roanoke, Va. 

De La Salle Military Academy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Seneca Catholic High School, Seneca, Kan. 

St. Scholastica Academy, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Vinita, Okla. 

St. Teresa School, Lincoln, Neb. 

St. Bernard’s Academy, Nebraska City, Neb. 

St. Agnes High School, Kansas City, Kans. 

Mercy Hospital, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

St. John’s Seminary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cathedral High School, Wichita, Kans. 

Sister Petronilla, O.S.B., Kelly, Kans. 

Sister Anna Loretto, C.S.J., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sister M. Agatha, R.S.M., Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Sister Baptista, $.C.L., Xavier, Kans. 

Sister M. Felicia, O.S.B., Salisbury, Mo. 

Sister Petronilla, C.S.A., Victoria, Kans. 

Cudahy Memorial Library, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Villa de Chantal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Miss Eva Perry, Chicago, IIL. 

Mrs. Walter H. Miller, Western Springs, IIl. 

Sister Agnes Mary, Seattle, Wash. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sister Mary Joseph, S.S.M., Portland, Ore. 

St. Clements High School Library, Chicago, III. 
St. Vincent's Academy, Savannah, Ga. 

Christ the King Library, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Eileen Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

D’Youville College Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 

The Catholic Messenger, Davenport, Ia. 





GOLDEN JUBILEE 
(Continued from Page 82) 
tion. 

Mother Agatha became affiliated with the 
Roman Union of the Ursuline Order and 
went to Wilmington, where she began her 
long and noble career in library service. Dur- 
ing her years there, she has taken part in 
such diverse activities as chairman of the 
Wilmington Inter-American Society, Direc- 
tor of the Wilmington Diocesan Library, 
founder of the Diocesan Book Forums, and 
of the Catholic Forum of the Air, heard 
regularly every Sunday. In addition, she 
maintained her teaching at Catholic Uni- 
versity for many summers, became editor of 
Tradition and Progress, the Ursuline annual, 
and continued to write for the newspapers 
and periodicals. Especially notable is her 
weekly column “Dipping into Books”, a 
regular feature of the Wilmington Sunday 
Morning Star. 

On the occasion of her Golden Jubilee, 
Mother Agatha was the honored guest at a 
celebration, presided over by His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Edmond J. Fit- 
maurice, Bishop of Wilmington. Included 
among the guests were the Honorable Wal- 
ter W. Bacon, Governor of Delaware, and 
the Honorable Joseph S. Wilson, Mayor of 
Wilmington. It marked a fitting tribute to 
this zealous nun, whom Edward Francis 
Mohler in the March, 1947 issue of the 
Catholic School Journal has described as 
"Dynamic was and always has been the 
name for Mother Agatha. Or, if we are to 
choose a more modern description, she might 
be called personality plus in the only true 
meaning of the expression, all the greatness 
and goodness inside pouring out on those 
nearby.” 

It is our sincere wish that Mother Aga- 
tha may continue in good health to provide 
that leadership and inspiration she has so 
generously given in the past fifty years. 
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I 


Catholic library practice. Ed. by Brother 
David Martin, CS.C. University of Portland 
Press. 244p. Paper, $2.25; Cloth, $2.75 


The library profession owes a debt of gratitude 
to Brother David, Director of Rosary College 
Extension at the University of Portland, for his 
initiative in gathering the interesting papers on 
Catholic library practice he has assembled in this 
book. The difficulties of difference and diversity 
of subjects are well coordinated into a manual 
that is informative, in many places inspiring, and 
in every case useful. Perhaps the outstanding 
article of the collection is Father Riley's thorough 
revision of his Milwaukee speech on the seminary 
library. Im that section of the Catholic library 
world so significant in Catholic library practice, 
so specialized in its problems and proceeding, the 
experienced eye of Father Riley has marked out 
recommended practices and clarified lectures. 

Brother David's own paper on diocesan and 
community administration of the high school 
library strikes a pragmatic note, sounded as well 
by Sister Tobias in her speech at our recent con- 
vention. The salary scale marked out by Brother 
David needs either more discussion or a re-evalu- 
ation, but this is a small item in an otherwise 
inspiring procedure. Sister Reparata’s contri- 
bution on acquisition policies in the College library 
can hardly be called a Catholic problem for in 
this the Catholic library does not differ from its 
collegiate counterparts but the essay is a distinct 
and helpful contribution. Sister Melania has put 
her finger on some of the knottiest problems of 
Catholic library administration in her detached 
and fair examination of the materials at hand 
for Catholic subject headings. Sister Margaret 
Rose in her article on book selection for the ele- 
mentary school has supplied a great deal of fact- 
val and functional material and supplemented it 
with a most useful bibliography. We dislike to 
think that our secondary schools are stil! in the 
stage pictured by Dr. Helen Butler in her examin- 
ation of the ground work approved in the second- 
ary school library. Despite this disaffection for 
the idea that we are still on so low a plain, the 
facts probably contradict our wishful thinking. 
It is probable that more real good can be done 
by this paper than might be effected by a studied 
ignorance of conditions. 

From their experience Sister Petrona and Miss 
Murphy have sharpened the points of controversy 
between libraries under religious and under public 
administration. Catholic libraries everywhere have 
felt this dichotomy. We hope that there can be 
much writing on this subject as well prepared as 
these two offerings. Father Bouwhuis sets a key- 
note in his resume of the philosophy of Catholic 
education and the place of the library in Catholic 
education, while Father Shoniker has pithily 
summarized from a librarian’s standpoint the 
complexities of ecclesiastical index legislation. 
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Dr. Fitzgerald, familiar with the problems of 
association as active member for the past 
twenty years and president of the executive council, 
has pithily summarized the projects and progress 
of the Association in his paper on the C.LA. 
Sister Luella and Sister Albertina have provided 
two papers packed with facts in their examination 
on Catholic publishing and early Catholic contri- 
butions to librarianship. Father Brown's discur- 
sive and learned dissertation on the by-way of 
bibliography and the papers on education for 
librarianship complete a rather wide coverage 
of Catholic library topics. In writing of the 
schools the various directors have made an effort 
to cencentrate upon the present picture of the 
schools without surrendering what they consider 
their recent achievements. These pictures will 
most likely present the widest diversion from the 
pictures that may be presented a decade hence, 
for these schools, their graduates, their influence 
spread into the fields of Catholic and national 
librarianship. 

Brother David's book will take its place next 
to Father Kane's Catholic Library Problems pub- 
lished in 1939, a thoughtful, often bitter appraisal 
of Catholics in the national library scheme. Father 
Kane’s book caused a good deal of useful self 
examination from which all of us have profited. 
The new focusing of attention on continuing and 
new Catholic problems in the library field should 
result in a more intelligent evaluation of our 
problems and our contradictions. Perhaps ten 
years hence a new evaluation will benefit us and 
point out the progress our examination has 
fostered. 

BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C. 





Using Books in Libraries, by Ella V. Aldrich. 
Rev. ed. Prentice Hall. 88p. Paper, $1.65; 
to schools, $1.25 


Miss Aldrich’s handbook for the college stu- 
dent in the use of the library has done what many 
a librarian would like to do, in setting forth the 
complexities of the library and in guiding the 
undergraduate through these to the intelligent 
use of library materials. Graded in approach 
from the book to the bibliography, she has pro- 
vided as complete a summation of library matters 
as any student needs without the extensive bur- 
dening of secondary materials. 

In treating the card catalog she has achieved 
what many of us would like to have, a completely 
ear-marked L.C. card. Done very neatly, with 
red underscorings and red printed instructions, 
it is the perfect visual method of instructing 
in the use of this familiar tool. Those of us who 
use red subject heads will be delighted to find 
that she has provided a sample of subject cards 
with the head printed in red. Analytic subjects, 
cross references, and pseudonymous entries are 
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all included here. The same has been done for 
the Reader's Guide entries. Explanatory notes, 
typical pages, and the complexities of alphabetical 
sub-divisions are all here. One of the few books 
to instruct students in how collegiate libraries that 
use the Dewey numbers shelve volumes, it is 
a delight for those of us who have always had 
to interpolate our departure from the more wide- 
spread L.C. classification. A good index and some 
dozen worksheet pages perforated for teacher ap- 
praisal complete one of the handiest notebooks 
for Freshmen orientation it has been our pleasure 
to review. 

The volume is interspersed with interesting 
illustrations. The choice of reference books is 
limited to a few of first importance. Naturally 
we would like to have seen the Catholic Periodical 
Index included in so fine a book, but since Miss 
Aldrich was writing for the wider audience of 
the University of Louisiana, her cmission of this 
Catholic item can hardly be called an unfair one. 
The book is a key for college groups, but might 
as profitably be used in the secondary school. 

BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C. 


ANY SAINT TO ANY NUN. Kenedy. 
144p. $2.50 


“The more things change the more they are 
the same” is the Frenchman’s comment on our 
expression, “there's nothing new under the sun”. 
And when our Benedictine arranger of these 
letters selects letters from the saints written 
hundreds of years ago on such topics as “A Temp- 
tation to Turn Recluse”, “Problems of Commun- 
ity Life’, “Sound Common Sense”, and some 
thirty other like topics he does much to prove that 
fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong. 

This little book will make excellent reading for 
religious in general though the selections were 
made primarily for nuns. There is a welcome 
ring of authenticity in the voices of these ancient 
masters which we miss so much when opportunists 
are thrust upon us as our cross. Those seeking 
a good gift Cont for some nun will find this an 
answer to their quest. 


BETZ, EVA K. Young Eagles. McMullen. 
190p. $2.50 


American history teachers in the grammar 
grades who are seeking new titles for their reading 
lists will be gladdened by Eva Betz’s latest book. 
Here is a tale of four teen-agers who lived in the 
Colony of New Jersey just before the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. The adventures 
of these youngsters is told with a sprightly style, 
will hold the attention of our own teen-agers and 
should do much to increase their interest in 
American history. The attractive illustrations are 
the work of Miss June Driscoll. 

B. J. 


BRADY, CHARLES A. Cat Royal. Sheed 
& Ward. 72p. $2 


Those youngsters who love to drift into the 
land of make-believe, and which of them doesn't, 
have an excellent guide in Cat Royal. This is 
nothing less than the authentic story of Master 
Cat Hinse; a story which tells how the Cat army 
successfully battled the bad army of King Rehod 
the Rat at the birth of Christ. Written with an 
appealing style this little book should guarantee 
the "“small-fry-set’”” happy hours and enviable 
dreams. Strange words and names are defined 
and identified in a six page glossary, for which 
many parents will give deep and appreciative 
thanks. The illustrations, by Rosemarie Renkis, 
are superb. 


DE LA BEDOYERE, MICHAEL. The great- 
est Catherine. Bruce. 248p. $3 


Here is a definitive biography written with 
the charm of a novel, the enthusiasm of a devotee, 
and the accuracy of an historian. The Greatest 
Catherine is limned from all angles to emerge 
both through the author's hold on his subject 
and by her own work, a rounded protagonist of 
the Medieval church. This volume is enthusi- 
astically recommended to college and adult readers 
who want more than a pretty story in the lives 
of their saints. 


BRITT, ELIZABETH T. Where Is Truth: 
a Statement of Catholic Teaching. \ntro- 
duction by Francis Cardinal Spellman. Long- 
mans. 322p. $3 

For study groups or general information, here 
is a simple statement of Catholic truths backed 
by th eauthor’s experience in the schools of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart in Tokyo where she 
taught all ages and thirty-two nationalities. Nature 
and man, Christian Revelation, Christ and the 
Church, dogma, sacraments and liturgy, the rise 
and course of Protestantism and the claims of the 
Church are logically developed. Many references 
are made to Biblical sources. Questions, study 
topics, references, glossary and an index are 


additional features. 
3. & 


EUSTACE, CECIL JOHN. Infinity of 
Questions. Longmans. 170p. $3.50 


In this study of religion of art and art of re- 
ligion, the lives of five unusual women are briefly 
highlighted. The poetic instinct of Helen Foley 
and the genius of Katherine Mansfield illustrate 
the religion of art while Frances Pastorelli, Eliza- 
beth Leseur and St. Therese of Lisieux found the 
art of religion. All sought spiritual realization 
and found it in proportion to their abandonment 
to God. Michael de la Bedoyere contributes the 
Introduction and there is an Epilogue and Biblio- 
graphy. The author, well known for his auto- 
biography, fiction and apologetics, stresses the 
need of belief in a Providential God in these dark 
days. For the mature reader but for such highly 
rewarding. 

R. J. H. 
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FLOHERTY, JOHN J. White Terror. Lip- 


pincott. 183. $2.75 

For John J. Floherty, White Terror is the 
twenty first book he has written for American 
youth. This is the tale of the Ice Patrol. 
really begins with the story of that terrible catas- 
trophe, the sinking of the Titanic, which caused 
the World Powers to set up the Ice Patrol and 
then proceeds to tell the work of the Patrol and 
to recount some of the great stories of this Service. 
This should be a most interesting book for our 
young teen-agers. 


KROCK, REVEREND GEORGE L., M.M. 
Stop Killing Dragons. McMullen. 137p. 
$2.25 


In these days when all the news out of ancient 
China is concerned with harsh ideological conflicts 
it is refreshing to read one of the old time China 
books which aims at telling readers the interesting 
things in the daily life of the ordinary people of 
China. Of course, when we say interesting it is 
understood we mean those things which appear 
strange and fascinating to Western eyes. Father 
Krock deos not attempt to give us a picture of 
a China which is the heaven of those suffering 
from wander-lust. The hardships of food, insects 
and disease are given their proper perspective. 
In the chapter on rice, the author gives us a 
comprehensive picture of the extent to which that 
cereal is the basis of Chinese economy. For the 
readers who would test a recipe from the old 
Celestial kingdom Father Krock offers this: “flakes 
of raw fish mixed with chopped pears (also raw); 
and poured over that, a sauce of vinegar and 
brown sugar.” This Chinese dish may not appeal 
to all but few will be able to resist this solidly 
— interpretation of China’s teeming 
millions. 


MacDONALD, BETTY. Mrs. Piggle-Wig- 
gle. Lippincott. 119p. $2 


Here is a collection of fanciful tales which the 
now famous author of “The Egg and I” used to 
tell to her own children. Mrs. Piggle Wiggle is, 
her name would indicate, a most unusual charac- 
ter who will appeal to the imagination of the 
youngsters. Mrs. Piggle Wiggle was dedicated 
to the task of making all children happy and as 
she had had the good fortune to have married a 
successful pirate who thoughtfully buried his 
booty in the backyard she had a ready means of 
bringing happiness to all. To top things off the 
good Mrs. Piggle Wiggle will appeal to parents 
because of the ailments of childhood she can 
cure. Among the cures listed in this little book 
are, “The Won't Pick Up Cure”, “The Answer- 
Backers Cure”, “The Never Wants-To-Go-To- 
Bed Cure” and ‘“The-Slow-Eater-Tiny-Bit-Taker- 
Cure”. It is a safe guess that children will like 
the stories; the adults will pray that the story 
cures become permanent. The drawings in color 
and line by Richard Bennett add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the book. 





Recommended. 


CATHOLIC 
BOOKS 


THE COBBLE STONES 

OF GALILEE 

by W. Lo MurPHY 

“Brief and pointed meditations on 

Christ's infancy and boyhood. Capti- 

vating narrative style"—The Grail. 
$2.00 


GOOD STORIES 
by H. J. HEAGNEY 
Christian legends, true stories, and 


original tales for young folks—82 in 
all. $2.50 


CO-OPERATION 
A Christian Mode of Industry 
by EpGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


Authoritative survey by director of 
Rural Life Bureau and Family Life 
Section, NCWC. “Recommended as 
text-book” —Sign. $2.00 


THE NEW SONG 
by Mscr. HuGH F. BLUNT 


“A stimulating study of the meaning 
and practical application of the Beauti- 
tudes.” —America. $1.50 


at bookstores or directly from 


SALVATORIAN FATHERS 
Publishing Department 
Box L 


St. NAZIANZ WISCONSIN 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


TALES FROM 
RRCLAND 


retold by Gerard Murphy 


Ireland is the last country of the Western 
World where folk tales still live on the 
lips of the people. Here is a new collection 
of these stories that will exert a triple ap- 
peal. They are folk and wonder tales told 
with the clear magic and ease that children 
demand, the narrative firmness and wit that 
hold the adult, and the authenticity that at- 
tracts the scholar. Illustrated by Seamus 
MacNeill. $2.50 


The SACRIFICE 
Wt OFFER 


by Hubert McEvoy, S.J. 


“Not just another book on the Mass, but 
the best effort yet at a step-by-step explana- 
tion.”—Father F. H. Drinkwater 


“A clear, accurate statement of what the 
Mass is, and a description of each part. . . 
direct language, simple enough to be under- 
stood by a sixth grade child yet so well 
used that the adult can be pleasantly in- 
formed and inspired.” 


—Father Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J. 
$1.50 


At your dealer 


DESMOND AND STAPLETON 


SEVEN SENECA Sr. BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 








McGUIRE, FRANCES MARGARET 
(CHEEDLE) MRS. PAUL McGUIRE) 
Twelve Tales of the Life of St. Imaginus. 
Illustrations by Betty Arnott. Sheed & Ward. 
7lp. $1.50 

Delighted as we have been by the Little Flow- 
ers of St. Francis, we have often felt that there 
the monastic scribe held his pious tongue in his 
impish cheek. In the same spirit Mrs. McGuire 
has brought us the doings and adventures of one 
of the most charming saints it has been our 
pleasure to encounter. All will be enchanted 
with the story of the Bishop's Pie, of the Incon- 
venient Harvest, of the Astonished Stockbroker, 
and of the Obedient Pigeons, to name but a few 
of the herculean labors of this monk of olden 
times. Nor will its reading be without spiritual 
profit, from its droll examination of humans, 
who have changed no whit since the time of 
Poverello. Each tale brings home an easily 
read, easily practiced and highly spiritual lesson. 
We commend the Twelve Tales and Adventures 
to all levels, college, secondary and elementary. 


MARGARET PATRICE, Sister. Up the 
Shining Path. Bruce. 173p. $2.00 


Sister Margaret Patrice has given our young 
girls a collection of short biographies of some 
of the girls and women who in various centuries 
won the hearts of men by the intensity of their 
love for God. The ten heroines selected for this 
volume are Bernadette of France, Clare of Assisi, 
Joan of Arc, Teresa of Avila, Helen of Asia Minor, 
Agnes of Rome, Dorothy of Cappadocia, Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, Rose of Lima and, of course, 
Brigid of Ireland. Of the latter the author says, 
‘““Vhere was never a more perfect hostess than 
Brigid.” It will be a brave soul who will deny 
that statement. The Britannica tells us that tea 
was first used in Europe in the 17th century. 
When the author has the generous hearted Brigid 
serving tea to the shivering poor it could well be 
that Brigid’s tea was the more stimulating Celtic 
refreshment called uisgebeatha which, tradition 
tells, the good St. Patrick taught the Irish to 
make. But for all that “Up the Shining Path” 
is a fine book and an excellent antidote for the 
Hollywood trash which surrounds our school 


girls. 
M. B. 


MORRIS, HILARY, OS.M. Our Lady of 


Sorrows. Newman. 10lp. $1.75 


Father Morris has written a collection of 53 
reflections, each limited to two or three pages, 
on the sorrows of the Most Blessed Virgin. The 
first 26 of these reflections are on her sorrows in 
general, the following 27 are on the Seven 
Sorrows. The author, a member of the Order of 
the Servites of Mary, has given us a very readable 
little book laden with reflections which will 
greatly aid and weary souls in our troubled times. 
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The alert preacher will discover excellent sermon 
material in this book. The introduction contains 
an interesting sketch of the history of the de- 
yotion to the Seven Sorrows. 


O'CONNELL, CHARLES C. Light over 
Fatima. Mercier Press. 163. $2 


For an author to tell the story of Fatima thru 
the medium of a novel is a difficule task. To 
create the thoughts, conversations and the reactions 
of the characters involved in such an unusual 
situation is to assume risks that most veteran 
writers would rather avoid. Charles C. O'Connell 
in his novel elected to face such odds. He has 
told this intriguing story of the 1917 apparitions 
of our Lady to the three children in Fatima with 
great restraint. The worries, incidental to such 
events, which came to the families, to the children, 
to their friends and to the representatives of the 
Church created a conflict which the author handled 


skillfully. 
J. B. 


O'LEARY, REVEREND JOHN C. Funda- 
mental Rubrics. Newman. 121p. $1.75 


In the concise and handy summation of various 
regulations for Church services Father O'Leary 
has set down some 282 rules for the fundamental 
ceremonies of the Church; the index includes 
more than 400 items. While the prime use of 
the book is ready reference for the busy priest 
and seminarian, it will also prove a boon for 
those who would like a good summary of the 
rubrics. We have the impression in going through 
the book that it contains a good many don'ts, 
but a more thorough examination reveals the 
affirmative directions are in the majority. 
recommended to colleges and seminaries. 


SMITHER, ETHEL L. Picture Book of 
Palestine, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 64p. $1 


Teachers and parents will enthusiastically agree 
that this is a long meeded treasury of everyday 
information concerning Palestine of the Bible 
times. It is a simple, clearly stated exposition of 
how the people of those times lived, their games, 
their festivities and the trees, the plants, and the 
animals of the Holy Land. As all chis is presented 
factually without any interpretation, credal differ- 
ences are avoided. Fifty attractive illustrations 
by Miss Ruth King generously enrich the book. 
Most fortunately, the price will be no barrier. 


SHEIL, G. A. Mother F. A. Forbes, Religious 
of the Sacred Heart. Longmans. 246p. 
$2.75 
The 134 letters and short memoirs cover the 
years 1869 to 1936 but more than that portray 
a strong Scottish convert and a powerful, well 
trained mind. Among her accomplishments were 
a dozen books of biography, history and drama. 
Should interest high school girls and general 
adult readers. 
R. J. 


It is 





The Life of 


Sir Thomas More 


By Theodore Maynard 


“Sir Thomas More,” wrote G. K. 
Chesterton, “may be counted the 
greatest Englishman, or at least the 
greatest historical character of Eng- 
lish history.” Dr. Maynard has 
done full justice to this “greatest 
Englishman” in the present bio- 
graphy. He has depicted him 
against the of the 
court of Henry VIII together with 
portraits of the King, of Erasmus, 
of Wolsey, and of many other strik- 
ing characters of fifteenth and six- 
teenth century England. 

As a friend of the King, More 
received many royal favors, became 
Lord Chancellor of England and 
wielded tremendous power. But 
when Henry VIII wearied of 
Katherine of Aragon, planned to 
marry Anne Boleyn, thus setting 
himself up as greater than the 
Pope, More refused to take the oath 
confirming the King’s power. After 
a semblance of trial, he was con- 
demned to be beheaded. More pro- 
tested that he died the King’s good 
servant, but God’s first. 

Thus perished a brilliant author, 
lawyer, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land — in defense of the Faith of 
the Church. 

In Humanist as Hero all the mo- 
mentous events of More’s career are 
vividly described. $3.00 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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SIECKMAN, Reverend T. C. Advice for 
Boys. Wagner. 140p. $2.50 


Th‘s is a collection of some thirty little chats 
on to, ics ranging from “Cheerful Virtue”, through 
“Presence of God", “Good Morning Sis’, 
‘Mental Prayer”, “Confession”, and ‘Athletics’ 
to “Serving God”. The author's competency to 
write this book is based on his experience as a 
high school teacher, coach and assistant pastor, 
plus his work with the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Some graduate courses after ordination 
and visits to Boys’ Town and several other such 
institutions were also part of his preparation. 


THOMAS, MARGARET LORING. Burro’s 
Moneybag. Abingdon-Cokesbury.  128p. 
$1.50 


Originally issued in 1931, the demand for this 
popular children’s book has caused the publishers 
to bring out this new edition. Those beginning 
their teen-age will enjoy this story of Pedro and 
his trials and troubles as he sought to fill his 
moneybag with pesos to buy his much desired 
burro. It is an interesting and simple story of 
our Mexican neighbors but one which fails to 
reveal anything of their spiritual life. Miss Alice 
Carsey’s illustrations will win the approval of the 
youngsters. 


WALSH, WILLIAM THOMAS. Our Lady 
of Fatima. Macmillan. 227p. $2.75 


During the months of May to October, 1917, 
Our Blessed Lady appeared to three Portugese 
shepherd children six times in as many months, 
appealing to them for devotion to her rosary and 
reparation for the offenses of the world. In the 
thirty years that have elapsed, the legend has 
grown and the devotion to Mary’s Immaculate 
Heart has become an established feast of the 
church. Dr. Walsh, poet and historian, here pre- 
sents with rare, beautiful and dramatic insight the 
story of these long-ago happenings, as gathered 
from his trip to Portugal and his interviews with 
Sister Maria, and corrects some errors that have 
grown up about this happening. 





Catholic Library Practice 
EDITED By 
BROTHER DAVID MARTIN, C.S.C. 
Librarian 
University of Portland 
NOW ALSO IN CLOTH 
244 pages (Paper) $2.25, (Cloth) $2.75 
Postpaid 
“Definitely a contribution . . .” —Rev. 
Harold Gardiner, S.J., in America 
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BIBLIOTHERAPY 
(Continued from Page 98) 


teacher who would use literature as a help in 
characcer education. 


— — “Books for Character Education in 
the Primary Grades.” American Childhood, 
26:43-4 November 1940. 


A list for the primary grade teacher. 


Taylor, P. B. “Ethics in Fairy and Household 
Tales.” Elementary English Review, 17:190-1 
May 1940. 

Of che twisted ethical concepts found in most 
fairy tales. These amoral stories should be 
accepted merely as entertaining stories and not as 
guides to conduct. 


“Using Bibliotherapy as a Counseling Tech- 
nique.” Stephens College News Reporter, 
2:5 May-June 1943. 


How the hall counselor can help the college 
student in cases of social maladjustment. 


Whiteman, Howard “Teach Our Children 
How to Live.” Woman’s Home Companion, 
74:32-3, 134 June 1947. 

A report on how the “Classes in Human Rela- 


tions” in the Delaware schools are preparing 
children for the business of living. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Wanted—Assitant librarian for a new coedu- 
cational Catholic college; progressive, seminar 
method for all classes, emphasis on independent 
reading. Under direction of Basilian order, ad- 
ministrators of Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies. $3000, one month’s vacation, college 
will match contributions to A.L.A. retirement 
annuity. Library school degree and experience 
required. Apply: Miss Olga M. Peterson, 
Librarian, Univ. of St. Thomas.. 3812 Montrose 
Blvd., Houston 6, Texas. 


Wanted. Reference Assistant, Library School 
graduate, Catholic, in an eastern college li- 
brary. State salary expected. Apply: Catholic 
Library World, Attn. D., P.O. Box 25, New 
York 63, New York. 





